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There's worthwhile beauty 


in these businesslike desks of steel 


GF Steel Office Equipment 
also includes 


Safes - Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases - Tables 
Shelving + Transfer Cases 
* ++ Storage Cabinets + ++ 
Document,Files - Supplies 


mm ATTACH THIS COUPON TO, 
YOUR FIRM LEITERHEAD 


Tee GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio L.D. 


Please send me acopy of the GF Allsteel 
Desk Catalog. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


ASoee looking office undeniably radiates prosperity. 
It creates a pleasant, business like atmosphere, that 
bespeaks dignity, efficiency, success. 


GF desks of steel, with their beauty of line and deep, rich 
finish, go a long way towards making an office attractive 
and altogether liveable. ; 


In the private office, or the larger general office, they con- 
tribute not only good looks, but exceptional utility and the 
lasting durability that only steel can possess. And the restful 
Velvoleum top is an ideal writing surface. 


These are reasons why such fine desks have won places in 
the offices of so many firms whose names are household 
words throughout America, 


Another reason is this — their cost is exceptionally low. 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. .« Youngstown, Ohio 


Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“THE PACT OF PARIS” OPENING A NEW WORLD ERA 


66 NE OF THE GREATEST EVENTS since the birth 
of Christ’”’ was the signing of the Kellogg treaty out- 
lawing war—now officially ‘‘the Pact of Paris’’—by 

the chief nations of the world, on August 27, according to one 

press writer, and the event is hailed no less enthusiastically by 
statesmen and editors in every country. President Coolidge, 

for instance, calls it ‘a 

_great forward step in the 

preservation of peaceful 

relations between the 
nations,’’ and President 

Doumergue of France is 

eonvineced that the act 

“responds to the inner- 

most longings of all 

mankind.’’ German For- 
eign Minister Strese- 
mann, who came from 

a sick-bed to sign the 

being the first 

German Cabinet Min- 

ister to visit Paris in 

sixty-one years, believes 
the pact holds the basis 

for the creation ‘‘of a 

world in which war, one 

of the most terrible 
scourges of humanity, 
will no longer exist.’ 

The signing of a general 

pact renouncing war, in 

the opinion of Aristide Briand, 

a Franco-American pact was expanded into the Kellogg multi- 

lateral. treaties, ‘‘marks anew date in history making.’’ Lord 

Cushendon, too, who signed the treaty for Great Britain, has 

not the least doubt that it is ‘‘the biggest step yet taken 

toward the stabilization and perpetuation of peace.” London 
papers hail the 27th of August as one of the great days of 
history. In South America, La Nacion, of Buenos Aires, sees 
humanity obtaining a new victory. Paris dailies weleomed the 
arrival of Secretary Kellogg in Paris, and recalled President 

Wilson’s journey there to help negotiate the Treaty of Versailles, 

and they pay their homage to ‘“‘two great American citizens, 


whose original suggestion of 


Wilson and Kellogg, bent on the mission of establishing peace 


onearth.”’ In Germany and Rome the treaty gets similar 
praise, mixed with contrasting scorn and cynicism from certain 
sections of the press. In Central Europe there is praise of 
the idealism behind the Kellogg pacts, but regret that some- 
thing was not done before the signing to rectify the frontiers 


established by the Versailles Treaty. 


In our own country the Pact of Paris is heartily acclaimed in 
the press, with a small minority distrustful and fearing that our 


STILL ANOTHER 


own national interests are being betrayed. The general feeling 
is that whatever the treaties may lack in legal weight they make 
up for by their moral influence. The Cincinnati Hnquirer now 
feels that while, of course, war has not been abolished, ‘‘interna- 
tional wars can not fail to be less frequent than in the past.” 
The importance of the agreement, as the Brooklyn Hagle argues, 
“is that it focuses the 
moral sentiment of the 
world against the use of 
force, and in the devel- 
opment of that moral 
sentiment lies the real 
hope of peace.”” A num- 
ber of dailies take as 
their own Secretary Kel- 
logg’s statement that the 
acceptance of this pact 
is “‘a moral step forward 
of civilization.”’ A very 
great event it is, in the 
judgment of the New 
Haven Journal-Courier 
—‘“‘all other issues of 
earth are mere whistling 
in the street compared 
to setting things up 
among men _ so_ that 
when one or more Pow- 
ers want to go to war, or 
think they do, they run 
up against a sentiment, 
to the effect that the 


STEP 


—Racey in the Montreal Star. 


accepted, agreed compelling, 
World War taught us something; that it simply isn’t done.” 
Never before, the Newark reminds us, ‘‘except in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, have the nations formally 
and in concert put war on the shelf.’”’ The Philadelphia 
Bulletin ealls the signing of the pact ‘‘a challengo to cynicism 
and pessimism, act of faith that civilized man can and 
will outlaw war.’ For the present it is énough for the Syra- 
cuse Herald to know that ‘“‘fifteen nations commanding an 
immense preponderance of the weapons and resources for 
war have united in branding war as a scourge, as terrible 
as it is avoidable; as an organized crime that deserves to 
be outlawed by the combined power and intelligence of the 
twentieth century’s humanity; as a standing peril to man, and 
an unpardonable offense to man’s Creator!’’ ‘‘The moral prom- 
ise involved is perhaps the most momentous pledge toward 
international justice and permanent good-will in all the run of 
time until the present hour,” says the Hartford Times, and in 
the Atlanta Constitution we read: 


upon, 


News 


an 


“The moral effect of world-wide approval of the treaty will 
exert a powerful influence in inducing any country obligated by 
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the treaty to make an honest effort to settle its differences with 
other countries by peaceable means rather than by a resort to 
arms. 

‘“‘Had such a treaty been in effect before the World War, even 
the then hell-bent-on-war Germany would have hesitated a long 
time before taking the step that cost 10,000,000 lives.” 


Or, as the Boston Herald puts it: 


“Think what it means—that the oldest implement of policy 
among nations, tracing back beyond the records of history, is 
formally renounced. It is a thing to rejoice over, it is superb, 
it is magnificent. We should sing the Te Deum Laudamus, and 
trust in the statecraft of the future for the solution of new prob- 
lems as they may arise. It is the will for peace that counts.” 


‘‘Mankind has never before had such a weapon with which 
to combat war,’ declares the 
Washington Post. And Paul V. 
Collins writes in the Washington 


Star: ARTICL 
The high contracting parti 

“Tn the 10,000 years of history 
or tradition there has never 
before been so momentous an 
agreement for ostracizing war. 
We of the living generation can 
not comprehend its full signifi- 
cance as will our descendants 
1,000 years hence. Hitherto 
might made right in the policies 
of governments, for any states- 
man could find sophistry or 
casuistry sufficient to justify 
aggression on the weaker nations. 
The League of Nations merely 
bound its members to unite in 
making war upon a nation 
which was so wicked as to make 
war without its consent. The 
Kellogg pact will go in the 
opposite direction and forbid war 
as the aggressive policy of any 
nation—including the members 
of the League of Nations. The 
enforcement of the treaty will 
be with the world spirit and 
passion for peace. Personal 
duels to-day are not usually 
prevented by the billy of the 
police and arrest of the fighters, 
but they are made impossible 
by the universal sentiment that 
dueling is wilful murder, and he 
who commits it is inexcusably 
vicious, unfit for decent society. 
Similar pressure will now pre- 
vent nations from ‘dueling’ for 
self-agerandizement. 

““There have been many pre- 
vious attempts to abolish war, 
but never any which could be 
compared with the present agree- 
ment.” 


nature or of whatever origin 
arise among them, shall ne 
pacific means. 


SIGNATORY 


Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Canad: 


Albania 
Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Austria 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Bulgaria’ 
Chile 
China 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dominican 
Republic 
Ecuador 
Egypt 
Esthonia 


*Invitation by France. 


Finland 
Greece 
Guatem 
Haiti 


Iceland 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuan 


Mexico 


Nicarag 
Norway 


Contrasting with such enthusiasm is the skeptical mood in 
which some editors find themselves as they reflect on the cere- 
mony of August 27. The Detroit Free Press admits that the 
treaty is a good thing, but does not admit that it is a sign of 
an overwhelming expectation of peace— 


“The very fact that a formal agreement not to resort to arms 
is considered desirable is an indication that something is wanting 
in the way of perfect friendship and trust among the civilized 
nations of the earth. The agreement is an outcome of appre- 
hension rather than an outcome of affection.” 


It seems to the Providence News that if the various na- 
tions “‘ever really want to outlaw war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, they will find a way of expressing their intentions 
less vague than this.”” And there is a hostile note in the comment 
of the weekly Liberty (New York): 
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TEXT OF THE PACT OF PARIS 


names of their respective peoples that they condemn 
recourse to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies, and renounce it as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with 


ARTICLE 2. 


The high contracting parties agree that the settle- 
_ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 


ARTICLE 3. 
(Preseribes methods of ratification). 


United States of America, 


Union of South Africa, Irish Free State, India, Italy, 
Japan, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 


NATIONS ASKED TO JOIN 
Ethiopia 


Honduras 
Hungary 


Luxemburg 


Netherlands 


Panama 
Paraguay 


————— 


“We apparently are expected to trust only to this treaty for 


defense, and do nothing about our Navy. 
“The treaty has been surreptitiously and secretly fostered by 
pacifist organizations. 
‘“We do not know whether the Senate will fly in the face of this 
carefully cultivated pacifism. But we do know that the people 
of this country have not abandoned their belief in the Monroe 
Doctrine. ill adc 
treaty sustaining the Monroe Doctrine in its full strength, so that 


We hope the Senate will add a reservation to the. 


the final decision as to our own affairs may continue to rest with 


” 
. 


us 
“The Soft Soap in the State Department,” is the title of a 


long leading editorial in the Chicago Tribune, which argues that 


under Wilson, Harding, and Coolidge, successively, irrespective 
of party, those in charge of our foreign relations have forgotten 
the interests of the nationin their 
pursuit of pacifistic fantoms 
and futilities: 


ee “Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lansing 


es solemnly declare in the 


United States to a superstate 
controlled in Europe. Mr. Har- 
ding and Mr. Hughes gave away 
American sea power. Mr. 
Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg are 
giving away the national de- 
fense, placing the country in 
the control of its organized and 
endowed pacifists and stimu- 


one another. 


they may be, which may 
ver be sought except by 


to new hope and renewed effort. 

“This, it must be said, is 
consistent with the tradition, 
the record, and the ambition of 
the American State Depart- 
ment, which conceives its duties 
and its obligations to be every- 


NATIONS 


Belgium, 
a, Australia, New Zealand, 


be. 
statesmen, whom American rep- 
resentatives regard as their 


Persia superiors, converts the men who 


Peru 
Portugal 
Roumania 
*Russia 
Salvador 
Kingdom of 
the Serbs, 
Croats and 
Slovenes 
Siam 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


counsel for the other side.’’ 
ala, 


talk about the treaty. Certain 
key facts are set down for con- 
venient reading at a glance in the 
center of this page. Certain 
ia other facts may be gleaned from 
For instance, 


ua Press correspondent in Paris 
peace agreement concluded in 
the last six years. Previous to 
the signing of the Pact of Paris, 


on August 27— 


““At Genoa, in May, 1922, thirty nations adopted a resolu- 
tion not to commit aggressions upon one another. ~* 
‘“‘At Geneva, in September, 1924, the Assembly of the League 
of Nations adopted a protocol which bound the members to 
substitute arbitration for violence in the settlement of disputes. 
“At Locarno, in 1925, France, Belgium, and Germany signed a 


pact which bound them never to make war upon one another, 


but to settle their controversies by arbitration. 
“At Havana, in 1927, the Pan-American Congress adopted a 
resolution to tabu war as a means of furthering national policy.” 


current news items in the press. 
one Associated 


points out that this is the fifth 


S 


would have subordinated the 


lating the debt cancellationists | 


> 


where except where they should - 
The flattery of European 


ought to be our lawyers into 


Such are the pro and con of the - 


The history of the progress of the Pact of Paris is given in a 


New York Herald Tribune statement, which we abbreviate: 


On April 6, 1927, Aristide Briand, French Foreign Minister, 
speaking in connection with the tenth anniversary of America’s 
entrance into the World War, announced: ‘France is willing 


publicly to subscribe with the United States to an engagement _ 


‘iC. =  ~ 


AY 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. Do the fat or the thin live longer? (p.21). 
2. Why did the survivors of the Jialia disaster paint their 
tent red? (p. 32). 
3. What one word sums up the American woman’s idea of 
religion? (p. 28). 
4. Who furnished most of the funds for the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford? (p. 24). 
5. What nations signed ‘‘The Pact of Paris”? (p. 6). 
6. How was Captain Lundborg stranded in the Arctic? 
(p. 37). 
7. Do people flock to churches which drop ‘‘antiquated 
doetrines’”’? (p. 27). 
8. How many copies of ‘‘The Story of Philosophy” were 
sold? (p. 23). 
9. Is the college athlete short-lived? (p. 18). 
10. What two statesmen are chiefly responsible for the 
treaties outlawing war which were signed at Paris 
last week? (p. 5). 
11. What sort of hat did Trader Horn wear to America? 
(p. 51). 
12. What are some of the faults of Modernism? (p. 26). 


tending to outlaw war, to use an American expression, between 
these two nations.”? On December 28, Frank B. Kellogg, Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, suggested that the two nations, instead 
of making a bilateral declaration, should try to bring the chief 
nations of the world into a multilateral pact renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy. After an exchange of notes 
Messrs. Kellogg and Briand agreed to invite Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan into the negotiations. On the sugges- 
tion of Great Britain, Canada, the Irish Free State, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and India were asked to join, and 
later Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland were brought in as 
signatories to the Locarno treaties. By July 20 the last of these 
nations had announced its willingness to sign, and a number of 
speeches by Mr. Kellogg and several exchanges of notes had 
given assurance that there would be no conflict with a nation’s 
right to go to war in self-defense, or with the requirements of the 
League Covenant, the Locarno Treaties, and France’s treaties of 
neutrality. After the signing at Paris for the fifteen nations, 
forty-eight other nations were asked to adhere to the treaty.” 


So, on August 27, in the historic Salle de l’Horloge of the Quai 
D’Orsay, representatives of fifteen nations, beginning with Dr. 
Stresemann of Germany, signed the document. There was little 
speechmaking—in fact, Mr. Kellogg made himself temporarily 
notorious for his ‘‘mutism’—but Foreign Minister Briand 
spoke for all in a carefully prepared address of weleome, from 
which we quote a few characteristic sentences: 


“‘For the first time, on general plans accessible to all nations in 
the universe, a congress of peace does something else than settle 
politically the immediate conditions of a particular peace such 
as they are imposed in fact by the results of war. 

“Wor the first time in the face of the whole world, through a 
solemn covenant involving the honor of great nations, all of 
which have behind them a heavy past of political conflict, war is 
renounced unreservedly as an instrument of national policy; 
that is to say, in its most specific and dreaded form—selfish and 
wilful war. Considered of yore as of divine right, and having 
remained in international ethics as an attribute of sovereignty, 
that form of war becomes at last juridically devoid of what con- 
stituted its most serious danger—its legitimacy. Henceforth, 
branded with illegality, it is by mutual accord truly and regularly 
outlawed so that a culprit would ineur the unconditional con- 
demnation and probably the enmity of all its co-signatories. 

“Peace is proclaimed. That is much; but it still remains 
necessary to organize it. In the solution of difficulties right and 
not might must prevail. That is to be the work of to-morrow.” 


A summary of what the statesmen assembled at Paris consider 
to be the real meaning of their treaty is made by Paul Scott 
Mowrer, in a Paris dispatch to the Washington Star: 


“1. It binds all signatories to keep the peace among them- 
selves, except in clearly defined cases of self-defense. 


If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


13. Who are the two most famous ‘‘Scotch’”’ comedians? 
(p. 25). 

14. Who is the first German Cabinet Minister to visit Paris 
in 61 years? (page 5). 

15. Whatis the color of the sun? (p. 59). 

16. What percentage of school children are ‘‘word-blind’’? 
(p. 20). 

17. Where was Carducci’s birthplace? (p. 25). 

18. How many nations have been asked to join the original 
signers of the Pact of Paris? (p. 6). 

19. What is considered the loveliest language in the world? 
(p. 53). 

20. What are the chances of Methodist reunion in England? 
(p. 28). 

21. Why would an invisible man be blind? (p. 56). 

22. Do accidents happen, or are they caused? (p. 60). 

23. Is the earth crust cooling or becoming warmer year by 
year? (p. 20). 

. Why is the ear not wholly satisfactory in testing the tones 
of violins? (p. 57). 
. Who among athletes have the highest mortality? (p. 18). 


““2. If war nevertheless breaks out, it leaves States that are 
members of the League of Nations free to determine the aggres- 
sor and take appropriate action through the League machinery, 
but leaves non-League members, like the. United States and 
Russia, free to form their own opinions, both regarding who is 
the aggressor and what action should be taken. 

“3. Thus it insures that in case of war there can be no con- 
flict between the United States and the League, provided the 
facts of aggression are clear and commonly agreed upon. 

‘4. It does not abolish war, for nothing can abolish war as 
jong as the possibility of bad faith remains among men, but it 
makes war more difficult, for henceforth no signatory ean attack 
another State without breaking its solemn pledge and running the 
risk of finding itself opposed by a coalition, not only of League 
members but of non-members like the United States, which feel 
a moral obligation under the pact to interfere against aggression. 

“5. For all of these reasons, it tends to strengthen peace senti- 
ment throughout the world and give peace-loving peoples some- 
thing concrete to hold and insist upon. 

“6, Finally, it tends to establish an entirely new principle 
of international law—the principle that for one nation to attack 
another is illegal, and must be dealt with accordingly.” 


In the ceremonies of the Quai D’Orsay, the Philadelphia 
Record is but one of many American papers to see America re- 
turning ‘‘to a position of leadership in a cause of peace and or- 
derly civilization.’”” The Dallas News discovers in our Govern- 
ment’s act the promise that ‘without becoming legally bound 
to it, the United States will cooperate with the League of Nations 
in its effort to prevent war.”” The Macon Telegraph sees Europe 
reasoning that ‘‘perhaps eventually we will enter the League.” 
At any rate, there are plenty of statements by French and British 
newspapers, to the effect that the United States is at least 
ranging herself definitely with the great European Powers for 
world peace. As the London Daily Telegraph remarks: ‘‘per- 
haps the chief benefaction from the pact is that the United 
States has come back to Europe, making her a member of the 
standing committee for the preservation of Huropean peace.” 

Looking ahead, some press writers wonder whether the United 
States Senate will treat the Pact of Paris as it did the Treaty of 
Versailles. Unless it does ratify the pact, there will be no pact, 
for the antiwar compact will come into force only after ratifica-~ 
tion by all the original fifteen signators. It would not surprize 
the Hartford Courant if the Senate should make difficulties, 
but Washington correspondents in general feel that Mr. Kellogg 
can count on ratification, particularly as he is supposed to have 
the support of Senator William E. Borah, head of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and as it is believed that much 
greater sympathy for the Kellogg-Briand proposal exists in the 
Senate than ever existed there for the League of Nations. 


8 The Literary Digest for September 8, 1928. 
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A CATERPILLAR TAKES A “HEADER” THROUGH THE WHEAT FIELDS OF WASHINGTON 
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HOW THEY LOVE HIM TARIFF PROSPERITY 
—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. —Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Se ovsiik 1928, by the New York American, Inc, 
THE FOOTBALL NOW IF THEY COULD JUST PULL TOGETHER 
—Smith in the New York American. —Evans in the Columbus Dispatch 


REAL AND IMAGINARY VIEWS OF LIFE ON THE FARM 
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which they completely 


points in ruins, and they 


J 


egree that the capital of 


uninhabitable by means of gases. 


LONDON’S “DOOM” IN THE AIR 


ONDON WAS “WIPED OUT’’—theoretically—in a 
recent attack by the Royal Air Force, which staged a 
four-day mimic invasion and defense test, and the ques- 

tion of what is to be learned from such a demonstration of the 
helplessness of great cities in the ‘‘next war”’ raises keen dis- 
cussion here as well as overseas. ‘‘High explosives and gas 
bombs will be used freely in the next conflict,’ says Brigadier- 
General Groves, secre- 
tary of the British Air 
League, and ‘‘it will be 
the aim of each side to 
terrorize the civilian pop- 
ulation of the other.” 
The London Times and 
other papers eall for a 
bigger, better, and faster 
air force that will make 
an enemy slow to attack 
because of the danger to 
nerve centers of its own 
homeland. Liberal and 
Labor organs, however, 
discount the maneuvers 
as propaganda. Lloyd 
George takes occasion to 
declare that ‘‘of all the 
armaments that should 
be cut down, armament 
of the air. is the most 
urgent.” 

British Army experts 


the Empire is absolutely 
at the merey of an air 
attack launched from 
the Continent, because 
in this sham battle in 
the air at least half of 
the ‘“‘enemy’ bombers 
were effective. They 
made fifty-seven day- 


light raids, in nine of ithe Ghadantcabaaast 


A TERROR OF THE AIR OVER LONDON repeated attacks from 
the air.’’ Further, we 
theoretically. read: 


evaded the defense; they 
theoretically laid vital 


made all other sections 
Theoretically, 300 tons of 
bombs loaded with gas and high explosives were dropt in these 


maneuvers, equal, it is said, to all that the Germans dropt on 


. 


are going to prove inadequate. 
is left practically naked to his enemies that John Smith can most 


England during the World War, and it is calculated that an 
attack from the coast would be so swift that destruction could 


_be accomplished before defending airplane squadrons could get 


out of airdromes into fighting altitudes. 
Considerable comment in American papers is condensed in 
the Baltimore Hvening Sun’s editorial, which says: 


“John Smith, taxpayer, long ago learned that whenever 
military men stage a sham battle to tést the defenses of a city, 
whether the attack be by land, by water, or by air, the defenses 
It is by convincing him that he 


easily be seared into supporting huge military expenditures. 

“So we here and now make a general prophecy: The next 
time London is the objective of a sham battle, its defenses will 
‘prove inadequate again.”’ 


Nevertheless it is quite generally assumed by our editorial 
writers that, as the Washington Post declares, the results of 


Caught by the camera in the mimic airplane bombing attack which destroyed the 
capital of the British Empire 
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the sham bombardment of London were ominous and “vindi- 
cated the contention of experts that that city—and presumably 
any other—will in future be utterly defenseless against this 
mode of warfare.”” The progress in aviation leads naturally to 
the conclusion that London is not the only ‘‘peculiarly vulner- 
able” city, according to the South Bend Tribune: 


“Citizens of the United States have seen their traditional 
natural safeguards, the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans, spanned 
by planes. The cruising 
power of airplanes is in- 
creasing rapidly, and the 
theory held only a few 
years ago that planes 
would be impotent un- 
less they had war-ships 
accompanying them to 
serve as fuel and supply 
stations is less foreible. 

“The lessons to be 
learned from the British 
Royal Air maneuvers are 
valuable to all govern- 
ments. The balance of 
power may rest within 
a@ generation with the 
nations that take a ra- 
tional view of aviation.” 


The Chicago Tribune, 
which admits that the 
airplane and _ airplane 
bomb have been con- 
siderably improved since 
the Armistice, sees no 
reason to believe that 
these offensive weapons 
will not be successfully 
countered by improved 
defensive methods. In 
the World War bombing 


oe 


never ‘‘proved a serious 
menace to the Allied 
cause or, for that matter, 
to the German, altho ali 
the important railroad 
centers in western Ger- 
many were subjected to 


“One reason for the 
failure to cause permanent damage is the inability of the 
airplane, moving at high speed, to hit a mark; as most bomb- 
ing is done at night, the difficulty of striking the target is 
considerably augmented. A more fundamental reason for failure 
over cities lies in the nature of the target itself. A great 
city is a collection of a vast number of buildings. A bomb 
which penetrates the roof of one will explode within four 
firmly built walls. It may do much damage in the building it 
strikes, but the damage will be strictly limited to that small 
area. Cities built of wood might be considerably more vul- 
nerable from the air than the masonry cities of western Hurope, 
but modern American buildings of steel and reinforced conerete 
are far better able to resist bombing than the older masonry 
types. 

“The possibilities of destroying a civilian population in a rain 
of gas are easily exaggerated. The amount of gas required to 
maintain a lethal concentration in an area as vast as that of a 
modern city is so far greater than can be carried by a fleet of 
airplanes that the possibility of disposing of a civilian population 
by these means can be considered fanciful. The worst that gas 
bombs ean accomplish is to render a limited area temporarily 
uninhabitable, and there is no doubt that this menace can be met 
by the organization of chemical units resembling fire-fighting 
companies, equipped with neutralizing apparatus.” 
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2,710 miles. 


THE RECORD-BREAKING LOCKHEED-VEGA MONGPLANE TOUCHES ITS WHEELS TO EARTH 


For the first time in approximately nineteen hours, during which time it flew from Los Angeles to Curtiss Field, near New York City, a distance of 
The engine used was a Pratt & Whitney ‘‘Wasp’’ of 400 horse-power. 
Macready and Kelly on their transcontinental flight five years ago delivered about the same amount of power, but consumed some 300 gallons more 
of gasoline in the flight from New York to San Diego. 
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It is interesting to note that the Liberty engine used by 


OCEAN TO OCEAN BETWEEN LUNCH AND BREAKFAST 


OVING TWO OCEANS CLOSER TOGETHER might 
be a difficult engineering task, yet that is exactly 
what Col. Arthur Goebel and Harry Tucker accom- 

plished—in terms of transportation—when they flew in their 
monoplane Yankee Docdle from Los Angeles to New York City 
in less than nineteen hours. By thus clipping almost eight hours 
from the previous non-stop transcontinental record, Goebel, who 
piloted the machine the entire distance, notes the Dallas News, 
“‘has done more real service to aviation than by winning the 
Dole Prize in his flight from San Francisco to Honolulu last 
year.”’ And while the flight of August 19-20 was made in a 
commercial plane, ‘‘we know now that we could bring an air 
fleet from the Pacific to the Atlantic, or vice versa, for defense 
or attack, within twenty-four hours,’ observes Arthur Brisbane 
in the New York American. An examination of the country’s 
press, however, shows that the Goebel-Tucker ‘‘hop,”’ the fastest 
ever made between the two oceans and the first from West to 
Hast, is regarded purely as a commercial aviation feat, since it 
was accomplished by a civil flyer in a mail-carrying plane. 
Certainly, points out the St. Joseph News-Press, ‘‘it bespeaks the 
improvements that have been made in airplane and engine 
design and construction since Macready and Kelly made their 
historic non-stop flight from New York to San Diego, back in 
1923.”’ Furthermore, we are reminded by the Los Angeles Times, 
“the war-built motor 
used on the 1923 flight 
consumed 300 gallons - 
more of gasoline than 
the modern air-cooled 
engine. And areduction 
in the fuel bill means as 
much to the business of 
commercial aviation as 
an increase in speed.”’ To 
quote from a New York 
Herald Tribune article 
by Francis D. Walton: 


LOS ANGELES a= 


“The fastest journey 
ever made across the 
United States from coast 
to coast was completed 
this morning [August 20] 
when a white Lockheed- 
Vega monoplane, pow- 
ered with a Pratt & 
Whitney 400-horse- 


Courtesy of the New York | imes 


and bearing Col. Arthur Goebel, Dole prize-winner, and Harry 
Tucker, financial backer of the flight, dropt down to a graceful 
landing at Curtiss Field. The wheels of the Yankee Doodle touched 
the ground at 11:04, Eastern daylight time. The pilot and his 
passenger landed here before a full day had elapsed since the 


start\of the journey, completing the 2,710-mile trip without stop — 


in 18\ hours and 58 minutes, at an average speed of 142 miles 
an hour. 

“‘It was the first non-stop flight ever made across the United 
States from West to East. 


that which was achieved in 26 hours and 50 minutes by the 
Army flyers, Macready and Kelly. 


continental flight. 
a human being in going across the United States was 21 hours 
and 48 minutes. 
in his famous ‘dawn-to-dusk’ flight. 


‘Of the three, the breaking of Maughan’s record is accepted 


as the greatest feat. It was not non-stop, and it was made ina 
specially conditioned Army pursuit ship. 

“The fact that Goebel and his backer clipt nearly three 
hours off Maughan’s record in a non-stop flight in which they 
carried sufficient fuel for the entire journey when they took 
off was remarkable in itself. 
cabin plane powered with a standard air-cooled engine, and 
yet broke the record of a special racing job was applauded 
as a demonstration of phenomenal piloting and a concrete 
illustration of the advancement made in standard aircraft. 

‘Goebel had 453 gal-. 
lons of gasoline in his 
plane. At the end of the 
flight, which was made 
at an average altitude 
of 8,000 feet, there were 
ninety gallons still re- 
maining in the tanks. 
He flew the entire dis- 
tance himself. Altho his 
backer, Mr. Tucker, has 
been an aviation en- 
thusiast for many years 
and has made a few 
flights, he is not a 
licensed pilot. Goebel 
rode alone in the pilot’s 
cockpit. Tucker made 
the trip in the cabin, 
which has space for five 
passengers. Passenger 
and pilot communicated 
only infrequently on 
their trip from California, 


; It bettered by nearly eight hours — 
the/only other non-stop flight ever made across the country, ~ 


It was set in 1924 by Lieutenant Maughan, 


But that they did this in a stock — 


And finally it clipt two- 
hours and fifty minutes off the fastest previous time for a trans-. 
The former record for the quickest trip by _ 


power air-cooled engine, 


APPROXIMATE ROUTE OF THE YANKEE DOODLE’S FLIGHT 


and when they did, it was 
by writing out notes and ~ 


: 


_ the dark, he was swept 


. 
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shooting. them back and forth from cabin to cockpit. At the 
end of the first hour of flying the Yankee Doodle had reached 
an altitude of 8,000 feet, and it sailed serenely through the 
San Jacinto Pass at this height. Goebel and Tucker were mov- 
ing along at about 150 miles an hour and at an altitude of 


10,000 feet when they went over Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


five hours and thirty-five minutes out of Los Angeles. Darkness 
eame shortly after leaving the New Mexico city behind, and 
they headed out over Oklahoma as the new night settled down. 
“Tt had been windy but clear over New Mexico, but in Okla- 
homa, moving along at 8,000 feet, the flyers encountered rolling 
clouds. Eastward the Yankee Doodle flew. Far to the south 
and nearer on the northern side Goebel saw a line of electrical 
storms, but his compass course proved to be a clear path between 
them. Back of and far 
beneath the plane the 
cities of the Middle West 
fell in odd little collec- 
tions of twinkling lights. 
“As the Yankee Doo- 
dle raced into Indiana, a 
strong fresh wind sprang 
out of the south. At 
8,000 feet it blew at 
near gale velocity. As 
Goebel was unable to 
see his specially devised 
drift indicator wire in 


nearly fifty miles off his 
eourse before he began 
to compensate for this 
drift by erabbing into 
the wind at a fifteen- 
degree angle. As a re- 
sult of this he passed 
far to the north of 
Terre Haute, whereas he 
had planned to fly south 
of it. Throughout the 
last hours of the night 
he fought the strong 
south wind almost con- 
tinuously. In the morn- 
ing he passed north of 
Columbus, still slightly 
off his course. He crossed 
the Alleghanies at 10,000 
feet, and then in the 
light of a new day began 
a long, slow glide down 
to his goal. 

“The Lockheed-Vega 
is a plane now in standard production in California. It is rated 
as one of the fastest ships in commercial production, having a 
high speed of 175 miles an hour. It was a ship of similar design 
which carried Sir Hubert Wilkins across the Polar sea from 
Alaska to Spitsbergen last April, and in which the Australian 
explorer is now planning to make an air trip to the South Pole.” 


58 minutes. 


“The plane that spanned the continent in a single flight bore 
but two men, an extra shirt, and a few sandwiches,” recalls the 
Dallas News, ‘“‘but following it will come freight and express 
planes which will carry more and carry it faster.’”’ The possi- 
bility of a one-day trip from Los Angeles to New York “‘is not 
far off,’ concludes the New York Morning Telegraph, now that 
the California city, in terms of transportation, is brought 
nearer New York than Chicago is to-day by rail. What it 
means to commercial aviation can best be realized by compari- 
son with the time made by the fastest railroad trains between 
New York and Los Angeles, explains Russell Owen in a New 
York Times article—eighty-one hours. The Goebel flight was 
made in less than one-quarter of that time. To the Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger, the transcontinental flight ‘‘is a 
prophecy of the part aerial transportation will play in this country 
in the near future.”’ In the opinion of the Newark News, 
the Goebel-Tucker ‘‘hop”’ establishes the feasibility of a commer- 
cial air-express service that will span the United States within 


- twenty-four hours. Of course, admits the Springfield Union: 


LUNCHEON IN LOS ANGELES; BREAKFAST IN NEW YORK 


Col. Arthur Goebel, winner of the California-Honolulu flight last year, is shown 
at the right breakfasting with Harry Tucker, Santa Monica sportsman and financial 
backer of the Los Angeles-New York flight, which was accomplished in 18 hours, 


The old record was 26 hours, 50 minutes. 


‘*Years may elapse before non-stop flights from Los Angeles to 
New York become commonplace, but crossing the continent by 
airplane is bound to become more and more frequent. The first 
step has already been taken in the formulation of plans to carry 
passengers from one coast to another by airplane and by train, 
in about one-half the time that is now required for the trip by 
train alone. 

“The fullest development of national airways depends upon 
such flights as Goebel’s, which hasten the time when aviation will 
be utilized to its utmost by an increasingly air-minded country.” 


The Washington Post also is convinced that— 


“Every flight made with an efficient plane, suitably equipped. 
helps the world to reach the era of air travel. The develop- 
ment seems slow as it is 
considered day by day, 
but a review of pros- 
ress by decades, or even 
by years, reveals that 
mankind is adopting 
flight far more readily 
than it adopted the rail- 
road. Already the per- 
centage of fatalities by 
aircraft is making a 
favorable showing, as 
compared with other 
means of locomotion. 
Busy brains are at work 
devising means of safety 
and certainty in flight. 
When the continent can 
be crossed with safety in 
eighteen hours or so it is 
evident that Americans 
will not be contented 
with surface travel that 
consumes four days.” 


There was a time, 
remarks the Brooklyn 
Eagle, ‘‘and not so long 
ago, when eighteen hours 
by train to Chicago was 
regarded as the marvel 
of the century. Now 
we have two young men 
lunching in Los Angeles 
one day and breakfast- 
ing in New York the 
next.”’ What amazes the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, however, is the lack of nation-wide 
excitement such as existed at the time Macready and Kelly 
made their non-stop flight. And it adds: 


‘‘A change of attitude like that within five years means some- 
thing about progress in aviation. The American people have 
become familiar with the skill of pilots and the dependability 
of airplanes. At this rate of progress, it will take a flight to 
the moon to startle them before long.” 


““Goebel’s feat is all the more remarkable for the speed at-' 
tained,” thinks the Providence Journal. And it believes that— 


‘““Art’ has established himself firmly in a leading position 
among American aviators. As the winner of the race to 
Honolulu, an event which brought several planes and a dozen 
flyers to their death, he might have been warranted in resting on 
his laurels, but like other enthusiasts of his hazardous profession, 
he is bent on continued achievement. 

“Aside from the ordinary risks of the air, the hero of this 
latest vietory, of course, faced far less danger on this occasion 
than he did in undertaking his Pacifie fight. As he or any other 
man of the air might say, all he had to do was to take on a 
sufficient fuel supply, assure himself as to the working condition 
of his motors, and simply keep on flying until he arrived. That is 
about all there was to it. Just start and keep on going. But it 
is not as simple as it may seem, and it calls for courage and 
endurance as well as a high degree of technical skill to span the 
continent by air at the rate of 142 miles an hour.” 


gage 


MR. HUGHES A WORLD COURT JUDGE-TO-BE 


UR INTEREST WILL BE REVIVED and apprecia- 
() tion of the importance of the World Court will be 
stimulated by the election of Charles E. Hughes as one 
of the Judges, American editors agree. His elevation to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, established by the 
League of Nations, will be “a magnanimous expression of ad- 
miration for a citizen of a nation which has stedfastly declined 
to accept the responsibilities of League membership,” according 
to the Topeka Capital. Other papers 
repeat the observation, and the Seattle 
Times represents the substance of 
much editorial comment in saying that 
the accession of Mr. Hughes will ‘do 
much to inspire American confidence. 
Even those who are most fearful about 
the League of Nations may in time 
have faith in the World Court with 
Mr. Hughes on the bench. His great 
ability, his unquestioned integrity and 
his good judgment would do much 
toward allaying the fears of the bitter- 
enders.’”’ Cuba, Brazil, and Sweden, 
we are told, initiated the movement to 
nominate Mr. Hughes, formerly Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme 
Court, as the suecessor of Prof. 
John Bassett Moore, of Columbia 
University, resigned, and press cables 
report that at least thirty-three votes, 
or more than the required majority of 
fifty-three member nations, assure his 
election at the September meeting of 
the Assembly of the League. ‘‘That 
a distinguished American is to be 
succeeded on the bench at The Hague 
‘by a still more distinguished American 
ean hardly fail to have some effect 
upon public opinion,’ according to 
the New York Evening Post. The 
choice is excellent for several reasons, 
the Boston Herald points out: 


International Newsreel photograph 


“Tt fulfils the ideal of the international court plan, that the 
leading nations of the world and the several systems of juris- 
prudence be represented on its bench. Obviously, and for 
reasons both selfish and generous, the other great Powers want 
the United States to have a place in the panel of eleven judges. 
It is good news that is contained in the flat statement in a dis- 
patch from Paris, signed by Edwin L. James of the New York 
Times, ‘that Mr. Hughes will accept.’ ”’ 


Many editors remind us that Mr. Hughes, when Secretary of 
State under Presidents Harding and Coolidge, prepared reserva- 
tions for United States adherence to the Court, which were 
acceptable to other members, but the reservation added by the 
Senate requiring American consent to even an ‘‘advisory”’ 
opinion on any submitted question in which the United States 
“claims an interest” kept us out of the Court. Other papers, 
like the Brooklyn Eagle, recall that ‘‘ there was a time when Mr. 
Hughes as Secretary of State felt that he could not deal with the 
League of Nations because his country was not a member of it,” 
leaving League communications unanswered. But now ‘‘ Ameri- 
cans, regardless of party,’’ says the Richmond News-Leader, 
“‘will be glad that Mr. Hughes will have an honor he is known 
to have desired, and they will be gratified that a man of his stand- 
ing will continue the service that Americans have rendered the 
cause of international justice, even tho their country has not 
yet accepted the protocol of the Court.” 

Comment on the ‘‘solemn silence” of both parties in the 
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CALLED TO WORLD SERVICE 


Charles Evans Hughes, drafted by the League of 
Nations for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. 


Presidential campaign regarding matters touching either the 


League or the World Court “‘is not a record of which Americans 


can be proud,” in the opinion of the Albany Knickerbocker Press, 
and the Hartford Courant predicts that Mr. Hughes’s election 
will revive the movement for our adherence, asserting that 
“whatever the result of the election this November, these nego- 
tiations should be resumed.” 

The Newark Evening News notes the ‘‘ peculiar,” even “‘ridicu- 
lous,” situation arising from our ‘‘proud promotion”’ of the 
Kellogg antiwar pact, which may be 
dependent for its success upon an 
institution we do not recognize offi- 
cially. This situation is detailed by 
Edwin L. James in a cable to the New 
York Times: 


‘‘Jurists have found it entirely pos- 
sible that the World Court will be 
called on to rule on the antiwar com- 
pact in a fashion to fill some of the 
gaps the treaty contains, notably the 
lack of provision for determining when 
a contracting party shall have vio- 
lated it. 

“‘ Seventeen countries, including Ger- 


jurisdiction includes ruling on all 
alleged violations of all treaties. It is 
entirely possible, then, that the World 
Court, with Mr. Hughes on the bench, 
will be called on to decide whether or 
not the Kellogg compact has been 
violated. And so the world may see 
the interesting spectacle of a former 
American Secretary of State preparing 
an opinion which may have much to 
do with the success of the antiwar 
compact bearing the name of his 
suecessor. How isolated we have 
become!” 


an uncompleted term of two years, 
writes Charles Hodges, in The League 
of Nations News, until 1930, when the 


anew nine-year term. This authority 
reminds us that under the protocol establishing the Court 
nominations are made by ‘‘national groups” represented in the 
older arbitral court at The Hague, and through United States 
membership in the latter we participate indirectly in naming 
candidates who are elected by the Council and Assembly of the 
League. To Mr. Elihu Root’s acumen is due the method of 
nomination and election. Mr. Hodges points out the “‘larger 
political expediency” in the selection of the American Justice 
Moore and his successor, Justice Hughes, and goes on to 
explain: 


“There is growing opposition, however, to a non-member 


> ly al 


many, have accepted the universal — 
jurisdiction of the World Court, which ~ 


te bil tn: Game 


Mr. Hughes will be chosen to fill i 


whole body will be up for election for — 


State such as the United States having one of the fifteen judge- — 


ships, when so many of the members can not be represented except 
in case they are parties to proceedings before the Tribunal. 
The nomination of Mr. Hughes represents a division of opinion, 
one group of States holding the view that it is still advisable to 
consider the possibility of American membership following the 
Presidential campaign in 1928, and the other voicing the senti- 
ment that the United States would be more consistent even if 
there were no American nominations for a body which she refuses 
to join. To the latter, the two-year term now remaining should 
mean the end of an American judgeship. There are those who 


fear the possibility of a conflict of interests between the United . 


States and League members who are meeting obligations under 
the Covenant. These advocates of an American judgeship 
believe that the World Court will gain support for its acts if an 


unofficial judicial spokesman, as it were, of the United States 


participates in the Tribunal’s proceedings.” 


—————— 


; REMEMBER A TIME 
. WHEN SHE WOULDNT THINK 
OF GOING OUT WITHOUT 


PADDLING HER OWN CANOE 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 
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HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


“THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE——” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue most painful wound in the world is a salary cut.— 
Birmingham News 


THe usual issue in a Mexican campaign is an issue of ammuni- 
tion.— Louisville Times. 


No one should expect the Solid South to be liquid.—A shton 
Hood Syndicate (Philadelphia). 


_ Canpripares for President of Mexico prefer to be notified by 
long distance.—Savannah News. 


“Every nation has a conscience.” Ours is 


called Kansas.—J ersey City Journal. 


That’s right. 


_ Awnoruer blindfold test, we often think as we study the results, 
is the popular primary.—Ohio State Journal. 


Axsoout the most successful method of farm-relief is driving to 
the city and attending a movie.—Lowisville Times. 


Tue reason ginger-ale has gained such wide-spread popularity 
is due to the fact that it’s a good mixer.— Birmingham News. 


Repeat. all the laws that are not being rigidly enforced, and 
you will soon have a lawless country.— Marshall County Banner. 


“Brake linings have been strengthened to endure modern 
strains.’’ So, apparently, have stomach linings.—Publishers 
Syndicate. 


_ Tue cost of living declined two per cent. last year. Fifty more 
eos like that and the consumers will be sitting pretty.— 
Wichita Eagle. 


PROBABLE complaint to radio service station: ‘‘This set you 
nt me is no good. {[ can’t get Famous Players or Metro-Gold- 
wyn.”—New York Sun. 


Tuy are having lots of trouble getting some one to run as 
rovisional President of Mexico. They have to run faster than 
a bullet from a gun.—Chicago Tribune. 


An Arkansas woman shot at her husband three times from 
distance of ten feet, and missed him. But not every man can 
lave a wife like that.— Mesa (Ariz.) Journal-Tribune. 


Yus, the old-timers lived cheaper, if you call that living — 
Muskogee Phoeniz. 


ANp when a nominee accepts he up and accepts without res- 
ervations.— Dallas News. 


In other words, Al Smith hopes to be the straw that breaks the 
camel’s baek.— Mobile Register. 


Ir is the caddy these days who carries a great deal of the white 
man’s burden.—Dayton Journal. 


Pourtics and religion may not mix, but it seems difficult to 
convince either of the fact— Dallas News. 


Mayse pedestrians woyld last a little while longer if they 
drest like baseball umpires.— Louisville Times. 


Hnunry Forp says men past fifty run the world. He over- 


looked the women under thirty.— Mobile Register. 


Tue two-dollar bill isn’t so unlucky. It’s the only one that 
can pay for a dollar’s worth of anything—Key West Citizen. 


Tuure is pretty good reason to believe that the bootleggers 
don’t give a darn who is elected.— Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Tuer two major parties have united in the ‘‘Good Samaritan”’ 
act; one is pouring in oil and the other wine.—The Clay County 
(Fla.) Times. 


Over in England they are greatly concerned about the flapper 
vote, but what worries our States most is the flopper vote.— 
The New Yorker. 


“Wat Strepr’s Chief Worry Is Tight Money.’’—Head-line. 
For once we ean view Wall Street with sympathetic under- 
standing.—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


WuHiLp we believe the talk we hear about shatter-proof wind- 
shields, we’d feel even more cheerful if the poles along the streets 
and highways were made of rubber.— Nashville Banner. 


ANY campaign prediction will be premature until the country 
learns how the carpet-sweeping industry stands on Hoover and 
what the cough-drop industry thinks of Smith. New York Sun. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


THE RHINELAND CLOUD OVER THE PARIS PEACE PACT 


. prevailed in the Salle de l’Horloge in the French Foreign 
Office when the representatives of fifteen nations signed 

the so-called Kellogg treaty to outlaw war by ‘‘liquidating wars 
before they are declared,’’ Paris press dispatches point to a cloud 
of great German disappointment that the occasion could not 
register simultaneously a promise that the Allied troops would be 
taken out of the Rhineland. Among English sympathizers with 
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GERMAN SATIRE 


CHAMBERLAIN AND Brianp: “Now that the Rhine garrison has 
been reduced, don’t you feel much easier, Fritz?” 
—Jugend (Munich). 


the German claim for the evacuation of the Rhineland is the 
Manchester Guardian, a world-known Liberal newspaper, which 
says that the occupation of that region of Germany is “‘like a 
ring round the ankle of a captive.’ It does not fit so tightly as 
it did, we are assured, the sores it produced have almost healed, 
the chain has been lengthened, and the captive can wander 
about with little pain and considerable freedom. Only now and 
then is the chain jerked, according to this journal, which pro- 
ceeds: 


“The captive at once feels the ring and is reminded that he is 
not free. He will have to be liberated some day, but until then 
all kinds of promises might be extorted from him by an occasional 
jerk of the chain. He was defeated in war, and he had to pay 
for his defeat. His enemies chained him up so as to be sure he 
would pay. He has been paying all they have collectively asked 
him to pay. But some of them, taking advantage of his captive 
state, are asking for more, and jerk the chain accordingly. The 
latest jerk has been given by Mr. Zaleski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister. He has acted with the approval of the French Govern- 
ment. Indeed, it is highly probable that his chain-jerking was 
. instigated at Paris, for it coincides with his visit to that capital. 


What he is now demanding on behalf of France as well as of his. 
own country is a special form of ‘security.’ Before discussing 
the preciser nature and implications of his demand, it may be 
useful to recapitulate what security France and Poland have 
already achieved, by victory, by agreement, and by chain- 
pulling. i 

‘Germany has signed the Treaty of Versailles. No responsible 
German statesman repudiates this treaty, nor does German 
public opinion. The treaty has imposed disarmament on Ger- 
many to such an extent that her Army is little more than a 
constabulary—it would be annihilated at once in a war with a 
modern Power. But this was not enough. The Rhineland is de- 
militarized. No German armed forces and no German fortifica- 
tions can exist on Rhenish soil. The whole authority, not of the 
Treaty Powers alone, but of the League of Nations, guarantees 
the observance of this demilitarization in a manner unparalleled 
in history.” 


But for France, this candid critic of that country avers, this 
security was not enough, and so France has surrounded Germany 
with ‘‘a ring of heavily armed States bound to herself by military 
alliances.’’ The balance of power, a principle conducive to war 
and long abandoned by England, it is charged by The Guardian, 
has been adopted by France, and there now exists a ‘‘formidably 
weighted balance of armed Powers against an unarmed 
Germany.’ We read then: 


‘*But even this was not enough. In the hope that her former 
enemies would at last be satisfied, Germany of her free will re- 
affirmed her permanent renunciation of Alsace-Lorraine an 
agreed to accept ker present western frontier and the demili- 
tarization of the Rhineland for all eternity. This unprecedente 
arrangement was guaranteed by England, who undertook to 
throw her armed forces against whatever Power should venture 
to violate it. Germany was given reason to expect that this 
would be enough, and that the ring and the chain would be re- 
moved. Butit was not enough. Even the British guaranty did 
not make it enough. Germany, to satisfy the fears of her eastern 
neighbor, pledged herself never to attempt any alteration of her 
Polish frontier, except by peaceful means. She had accepted this 
frontier by signing the Treaty of Versailles, and any attempt of 
hers to change it by foree would be dealt with under the League 
Covenant. But even this, in addition to the military alliance 
with the other Powers of the Little Entente and with France, 
was not enough for Poland.” 


The comment in the French and Polish press about a so-called 
“Eastern Locarno” is described by The Gaurdian as a sheer 
absurdity, because the essence of Locarno—and there is said to 
be no need to call it “‘ Western Locarno,” for there is and can be 
only one Locarno—is the German renunciation of Alsace-Lor- 
naine and the British military and naval guaranty. Alsace- 
Lorraine was territory not simply surrendered to France, but 
restored to France, and this Manchester newspaper continues: 


‘‘None of the territory lost by Germany to Poland has this 
character. The German eastern frontier is not a good one. Its 
revision is desirable, not only as a matter of right or wrong but 
also of convenience. Revision does not mean recapture of lost 
territory, but readjustment in the interest of both countries, and 
more especially of the local population, on whom the present 
eastern frontier inflicts annoyance and hardship that has no 
parallel along Germany’s western frontier. Germany does not 
insist on revision, but she foresees it and pledges herself never to 
pursue it by violence or threats of violence. In doing so she give 
afar more honest, and therefore more reliable, promise of securiti 
from armed conflict than if she were to concede an unreal im4 
mutability to this naturally mutable line. As for the Britis 
guaranty, it is already much, perhaps too much, that Pnglan 
should have promised to make war on the violator of the Locarnd 
Treaty. But that she should similarly guarantee Germany’s 


Polish frontier is simply not to be considered. The very notion 
that Englishmen should die so as to save Poland’s frontiers from a 
much-needed modification is preposterous. Ordoes Mr. Zaleski 
-really imagine that English soldiers are willing to suffer death and 
mutilation, English families bereavement, and the English 
Treasury heavy losses on behalf of Polish desires that are not 
even reasonable. But without these things there can be no 
‘Eastern Locarno.’ The truth is that the ‘guaranties against 
unprovoked aggression by Germany’ are already enough, and 
more than enough. And any Power attempting to delay the 
evacuation of the Rhineland so as to extract a special guaranty 
for itself on the false plea that they are not enough should be 
left in no doubt as to the attitude of this country.” 


In the Paris Herald, which is the European edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, it is reported that a few hours before going 
to the French Foreign office to affix his signature on behalf of the 
German Republic to the treaty renouncing war in the future, 
the German Foreign Minister, Gustav Stresemann, had a con- 
versation lasting an hour and a half with the French Premier 
Poincaré about the Allied occupation of the Rhineland, but this 
daily advises us that: 


“The plea for evacuation made by Dr. Stresemann is under- 
stood to have been made on grounds contrary to all expectations. 

“Instead of offering definite inducements for the withdrawal 
of the Army of Occupation, Dr. Stresemann, according to to- 
night’s most authoritative report, laid before the Premier a 
request for evacuation on the more intangible grounds of the 
changed spirit between France and Germany. His own presence 
here to-day, as a last evidence of the rapprochement growing 
since Locarno, is said to have been cited to Mr. Poincaré as one 
of the elements of the new friendliness which should be rewarded 
by the evacuation of alien troops from German territory. 

“In addition it is reported that he went so far as to say that 
unless France did take recognition of the spirit of rapprochement 
by relenting in its attitude toward the Rhineland occupation, 
the German Foreign Minister, who is conceded to be his country’s 
leading exponent of rapprochement and peace, right in the near 
future find it impossible to subdue the antagonistic Nationalist 
spirit within Germany. 

“Unconventional and unexpected as are the proposals attrib- 
uted to Dr. Stresemann, there seems to be no doubt that Mr. 
Poinearé’s response was anticipated. He is understood to have 
replied that the occupation concerned the other Allies as well as 
France, and that Germany should expect concessions when willing 
to offer inducements in accordance with its Dawes plan. obliga- 
tions. That is, ‘Pay cash for evacuation,’ a doctrine to which it 

_has been known for some time that France is committed.” 


The Paris Herald’s story of the interview between Mr. Poincaré 
and Dr. Stresemann, as cabled to the New York Herald Tribune, 
informs us further that, according to an ‘‘authoritative”’ state- 
ment about the conversation, both gentlemen agreed that 
- Franvo-German rapprochement had grown and flourished under 
eareful nurture since the signing of the Locarno Pact, and must 
reach a new significance in the signing of the Kellogg treaty. We 
are further advised that: 


“Mr. Poincaré, it was said, exprest the conviction that good 
relations with Germany had become an increasingly necessary 
part of French policy. In speaking of what he defined as ‘the 
new spirit’ within Germany, Dr. Stresemann cited his presence 
here as one evidence of that spirit, but frankly said that it took 
political courage on his part to come to Paris at present. 

“‘With the greatest achievement of his career, his fostering of 
friendly relations with France in the last three years, Dr. Strese- 
mann is reported to have said that he was anxious to return to 
Berlin, able to show the German people that that spirit and his 
coming here as evidence of it were appreciated on this side of 
the Rhine as well as on his own. Reciting incidents of the past, 

beginning with Locarno and ending with the Kellogg pact, Dr. 
- Stresemann is understood to have based his whole case on the 
plea that the military occupation was not in keeping with the 
change of ideas encompassed in the time between those two 
events. That, so far as can be learned, was the German Minis- 
ter’s sole argument for evacuation—that it should be done as a 
_ French recognition of the rapprochement. 

_ “Mr. Poinearé, in reply, is said to have given full credit to 
~Germany’s point of view, and especially tc the personal efforts 
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of his guest. He pointed out that one of the fundamental policies 
of his Government—since he has become known as the ‘man of 
national union’ instead of the ‘man of the Ruhr’—has been 
friendly relations with Germany. But he had other more con- 
erete arguments to advance. ; 

‘Tn the first place, evacuation was not a French problem alone, 
but directly concerned Belgium and England, and less directly 
all the other Allies. His second argument, speaking this time 
for France alone, is understood to have been an expression of his 
belief that his country would not consider evacuation except on 
the condition that Germany paid for it, in accordance with the 
Dawes plan. 

“‘That France would consider shortening the period of occup2- 
tion should Germany wish to pay cash for it, he is reported to 
have conceded. 

“He invoked the Versailles Treaty, pointing out that it con- 
templated no evacuation until Germany had fulfilled all its obiga- 
tions, especially those concerning reparations payments. Only 
when Germany saw fit to shorten the time of those payments 
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A FRENCH JAB AT GERMANY 


“While the Reichswehr ‘continually increases in size, the Germans 
are continually asking that the Allied occupation forces be reduced.”’ 


—Le Rire (Paris). 


could the Premier foresee French willingness to shorten the time 
of the occupation.” 


Another French view is afforded by Pierre Bernus in the Paris 
Journal des Débats, who expresses the fear that the members of 
the French Government will fail to agree onthe compensation to 
be exacted from Germany, whether from the standpoint of se- 
curity—‘‘and this includes the security of the Eastern border’’— 
or from the standpoint of reparations, and he adds: 


“For all that, the first thing to be done is to fix upon a French 
plan. The next is to have that plan agreed to by our Allies. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain himself has acknowledged that ours is 
the first interest to be considered in this matter. We are con- 
vineed that, provided we talk frankly to him and explicitly, 
Le will rally to our point of view. But we must not be afraid to 
express ourselves with firmness, just as the English showed no 
hesitation in energetically defending their vital interests during 
the negotiations of the pact to outlaw war, and were able to make 
themselves heard. In a word, we shall put the whole matter 
squarely in the hands of Germany, by telling her once for all the 
conditions under which the desired evacuation may be effective.” 
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HOW THE LEAGUE HELPS ASIA 


HE POPULAR IDEA of the League of Nations as 
a preventer of war inclines the general public, we are 
told, to overlook its activities in social service. As 
_a political instrument, remarks a contributor to The Asiatic 
Review (London), the League has been more closely associated 
with European than with Asiatic affairs. This is only natural, 
he notes, because Europe was the storm center in which the great 
war originated. But now that most of the States opposed to one 
another in the war have jomed the League, he reminds us, the 
greatest of all the early difficulties has been surmounted, and the 
second big task of the League has been much facilitated—namely, 
the task of fostering interna- 
tional cooperation. Such coop- 
eration has been enlisted in 
many branches of human en- 
deavor, it is asserted, and 
always with the aim of secur- 
ing increased welfare and pros- 
perity the world over. Of 
such a nature, we learn, is 
much of the work of the tech- 
nical organizations of the 
League, the economic, health, 
transit, and social organiza- 
tions, and of the International 
Labor Office. This contrib- 
utor to The Asiatic Review 
is Dr. Norman White, a re- 
tired major of the Indian 
Medical Service, a member of 
the Health Organization of the 
League of Nations, and lately 
chief commissioner of the 
League’s Epidemic Commis- 
sion. The work of the League’s 
Health Organization has had, 
perhaps, more direct associa- 
tions with Asia than any other 
of the League’s activities, and 
the Hastern Bureau of Singa- 
pore, we are then informed, 
has also started to coordinate 
inquiries into several public- 
health problems, of extreme 
importance to Asia, and helps to keep research workers in 
different countries in touch with one another. To assist health 
administrations In making themselves acquainted with public- 
health progress and procedure in countries other than their 
own, it is related, a series of collective study tours has been 
organized by the League’s Health Organization, whereby health 
officials nominated by governments are enabled to visit one or 
more foreign countries. We read then: 

“Two such study tcurs designed especially for Asiatic Govern- 
ment health officials have already been held. the first in Japan, 
and the second in India. The opportunities afforded participants 
in these tours to study the points of view of their traveling 
companions from many lands are particularly valuable. Con- 
tact between health work in Asia and in far-distant countries 
has also been facilitated by the grant, by the League, of individual 
traveling studentships. 

“This short reference to League health work is sufficient to 
show that Asia has received very particular consideration, for 
in this, as in so many other branches of human endeavor, Asia 
has much to teach and much to learn. 

“Tt should be mentioned that the very rapid development of 
the League’s health work that has taken place during the last 
six years would have been impossible but for the additional 


financial support from the International Health Division of 
the Rockefeller Foundation.” 


A GERMAN SLAM AT ENGLAND 


“Chamberlain’s League of Nations marionette theater.’’ 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin), 


THE FALL IN ITALY’S BIRTH-RATE 


RANCE’S LOW BIRTH-RATE we are accustomed to 

read about every so often, especially when there is” 
brought to notice the energetic campaign there to en- 
courage an increase. But it is somewhat of a novelty, we = 
told, to hear that the decline of the birth-rate in Fascist Italy 
is such as to cause serious alarm. The latest official retums, 
writes the Rome correspondent of the London Observer, show 
that during the first six months of this year there was a reduction” 
in the number of births by 2 per cent. as compared with the 
same period last year. Moreover, it is related, the southe 
provinces, which have always had the highest birth-rate unti 
now, show the greatest de- 
cline. In Puglia the difference 
registered is just over 5 per 
: 


cent., and this correspondent 
continues: 


x 

“The press urges the vital 
importance of a growing popu- 
lation. Italy, it is declared, 
can not take its proper rank 
among the big Powers unless 
an increase of at least half a 
million takes place each year. 
Fascism has been looking for. 
ward to a population of eighty — 
millions by the end of the cen-_ 
tury, and this decline has com 
as an unpleasant surprize, esp 
cially after all that has been 
said and written in favor of 
large families; after the tax on 
bachelors, and the rebate of 
taxes in favor of fathers o 
seven children and over.” 


But even this cloud has 
silver lining, it is then stated, 
because census returns show 
that there are actually sti 
20,000 families in Italy which 
boast more than ten chide 
apiece, and we read: 4 


‘Rome is half-way down the 
list with 517, Treviso heads it 
with 1,032, and Zara, on the bor- 
ders of Jugoslavia, comes last 
with but one family of twelve. 

‘““But those who merit, and are reaping, most praise and were 
among the first to receive a dedicated and signed photograph 
from Signor Mussolini himself are Signor Dominico Roland 
and his good wife, who live at Portici, Naples, where he carries” 
on a successful motor-car business. This happy pair has no 
less than nineteen children, all living and in good health. 
The family dines in the garden in summer and in a covered 
terrace in the short winter, for the dining-room has now 
grown too small for the twenty-one happy people who sit down 
together. 

“The kitchen, with its enormous pots and pans, Would make 
many a restaurant-keeper envious; the fare, tho abundant, is” 
of the simplest kind, for Signor Rolando has to provide two 
Square meals and a light breakfast with a comfortable but not 
large income. Macaroni, bought wholesale, salad with olive oil, 
bought by the vat, and plenty of bread, are the chief articles of 
food. 

“At bedtime Signor Rolando has his roll-call, to which every 
member of the family must answer in person. When a pleasure 
trip is planned, or the family is invited to a christening, wedding, 
or birthday party, this paterfamilias goes to the Neapolitan. 
Tramear Company and hires a car for the purpose. Nor does 
he look te the future with anxiety. 

““T and my wife hope to reach the number of twenty-five,’ 
he told a Cabinet Minister, who congratulated him upon his 
achievement. ‘Our youngest, a girl, is only four years old. 
We have plenty of time.’”’ 


a 
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AMERICA’S “MEAN TRICK” TO JAPAN 


HE FORMAL RECOGNITION of the Nationalist 
Government of China, as witnessed by Secretary Kel- 
logg’s announcement of the signing of a treaty, accord- 
ing to which we agree to China’s tariff autonomy, or indepen- 
dence, i is sharply resented in some sections of the Japanese press, 
and spoken of as ‘‘a trick, and a mean trick.” The story of 
America’s procedure with the Nationalist Government of China 
was fully recorded—with the editorial comment of our news- 
papers—in Tur Lirmerary Digest for August 11. Now we are 
hearing from Tokyo press complainers, and among their number 
is the Hochi, which charges that the United States intended to 
outwit the Powers by taking advantage of complications aris- 
ing from the treaty question. This daily reminds us then 
that America was the pro- 
moter of the Washington 
- Conference and prevailed 
upon the participants to 
conclude the Nine-Power 
Treaty and other agree- 
ments pertaining to 
China's tariff, and it is 
further alleged that: 


“Defying her obliga- 
tions, America now un- 
-dertakes to alter the 
tariff independently of 
the Powers without car- 
ing for the Washington 
treaty. We are alarmed 
at the reckless courage 
and. daring attitude of 
_ America. Weshall watch 
~ with amusement whether 
China and America are 


they desire. Great Brit- 

ain. will follow suit- with 
the intention to improve 
her relations through the Bo oa of the Nanking outrage. 
It is necessary for J apan to see how the situation will develop 
from the action of Great Britain and America and to assert 
herself by adequate statesmanship.” 


’ A strain of bitterness may he noted also in the remark of the 
Tokyo Asahi that at a time when Chinese-Japanese relations 
are strained, America undertakes, as she has been accustomed to 
do since the Washington Conference, to show her good-will to 
China. America’s view of China is very different from the view 
of Japan, and this newspaper continues: 


‘China is our neighbor and we are prone to see her weak 
points only, but America is separated from China by the Pacific, 
and is apt to be captivated by China. America is too easily 
charmed by ideal China, whereas it is the habit of Japan to take 
the outward charms of China at a discount. 

‘America’s note to China is the expression of sympathy with- 
out criticism, and is taken as unconditional support. America 
shows her friendship in the hope of safeguarding her leadership 
in China. The American Department of State that was await- 

ing an opportunity may have been prevailed upon by the frantic 
efforts of Wu Chao-shu or Dr. C. C. Wu, Shih Chao-chi, or Alfred 
Sze, and Frank Lee. All this while, the Japanese Ambassador 
was absent from Washington on leave, and his absence was one 
of the shortcomings of Japan in her America policy, but a splendid 
chance for the improvement of Chino-American relations. 

“The points in the American note are America’s readiness to 
recognize the Nationalist Government as the de facto. Govern- 

ment, and further as the formal Government, when the occasion 
affords, and her willingness to revise the treaty through the 
solution of the tariff question. The note does not refer to extra- 
territoriality and other matters, and it reserves the right to most- 
favored-nation treatment. America is trying to please China in 
order to take the leading position in the Powers’ China policy. 

‘We have no means to ascertain if Great Britain and America 

have effected an understanding, but we are informed that Greati 


A BRITISH ADMISSION 
able to effect thé solution “This time the ‘Bull’ is not in the China shop." 


Britain intends to settle the Nanking question with the National- 
ist Government. Negotiations will soon be started. How wil 
the American note influence China’s foreign relations? The 
abrogation of the Chino-Japanese treaty seriously affected 
China’s position in international politics, but the Nationalist. 
Goyernment will be saved from the difficulty by the note of 
America. It will be only too glad to accept that note.”’ 


Th > attitude of America, we are then advised, will only make 
the Nationalist Government behave more arrogantly, and China 
will resort to ‘‘her old practise of setting barbarians against 
barbarians.”’ It is right for America,to be considerate toward 
China, the Asahi. concedes, but adds that it is a mistake for the 
Washington authorities not to take steps to remind China of her 
international obligations. They will spoil China, in the judg- 
ment of this Japanese daily, which goes on to say: 


“Japan in China will 
certainly be harassed by 
this attitude of America, 
but Japan has herself to 
blame, because she has 
had no definite principle 
to pursue. The China 
policy of the present Goy- 
ernment is strong by fits 
and starts, and weak 
time and again, and this 
causes misunderstanding 
among the Powers. If 
Japan isleft solitary inin- 
ternational polities, what 
should) she do? It is 
not unlikely that she will 
be made a tool by other 
nations. The Tanaka 
Government must gird 
up its loins.’’ 


Reeapitulating the 
series of acts by which 
American recognition of 
the Nationalist Govern- 
ment was brought about, the Tokyo Jiji tells us that Dr. 
C. C. Wu, representing the Nationalist Government in the 
United States, intimated to Mr. Kellogg that he had been 
instructed to ask the American Government to appoint a pleni- 
potentiary, adding that his Government would designate a 
delegate for treaty revision. We read then: 


—The Bystander (London). 


“The American Secretary of State responded by informing 
Dr. C. C. Wu that the American Minister in Peking-would be 
empowered to conduct ppurparlers regarding tariff clauses with 
the representative of the Nationalist Government. 

“Mr. Kellogg did not allude to formal recognition, but ecom- 
plied with the request of Dr. Wu, believing that China had estab- 
lished a responsible Government properly vested with voice. 
This reply is understood to imply the tacit recognition of the 
Nationalist Government, As it is, America is the first to recog- 
nize if as the formal Government of China, but it should be 
noticed that the fevision is limited to tariff autonomy. With 
reference to the abrogation of extraterritoriality, no statement is 
made. It is seen that the revision is sectional, but does not tover 
all the unequal treaties. 

“The amended Chinese-American treaty takes effect only 
when China has been permitted to regain tariff autonomy by 
the revision of all the treaties with the Powers. The good-will 
of America toward China is simply moral, yet it is a success, 
because America will thus be enabled to take the leading position 
in the foreign affairs of China. America is free to pursue what- 
ever foreign policy she thinks fit, and we are not in a position to 
criticize it. It is probable that the action of America will cause 
a change in China’s international relations.” 


Referring to the Nanking question mentioned above, the 
London press inform us that the Nationalist Government of 
China has apologized for the outrages at Nanking on March 24, 
1927, and has promised to pay full compensation for personal 
injuries and material damage. 


SCIENCE+ AND+ INVENTION 


THE EFFECT OF ATHLETICS ON HEALTH ; 


HE COLLEGE ATHLETE LIVES LONGER than the old age. On the other hand, critics of college athletics point out 
average man, concludes Dr. Louis I. Dublin, of the the names of many athletes who have died at a oe _— they 

M . : ft eatieGoal should have been at the height of their vigor and usefulness. _ 

ctropolitati Lite sce pee nee ee “But discussion of individual situations gets us nowhere as to — 

study on which he reports in Harper’s Magazine (New York). the fundamental issue involved. What is needed is rather a — 
Of course, the college athlete is a picked man. His athletic comprehensive study of the mortality of athletes of many 


career may have had nothing to do with this result. Indeed, colleges over a long period of years. hit pesdeteicl = : a 
there are some facts to show that athletic activities injure the 0OUS and expensive, and has not been conducted in a satisfactory 


: : sist manner up to this time. 
heart, or at least did so in the early days of loose supervision. “Tt seemed very desirable, therefore, some three years ago, 


In mortality statistics, baseball men make the poorest showing, to reopen the question, and I was very fortunate to obtain the 
and among the colleges, Yale leads. These and other interesting cooperation of the Committee of Fifty on College Hygiene and — 
its constituent organizations. 

“Up to the present time we 
have succeeded in making a first 
study of the longevity of athletes 
of ten leading American colleges, — 
most of them in the East. : 

‘““We have confined ourselves to— 
the men who graduated in the 
years 1905 and earlier. The vital 
item is, of course, the longevity of — 
persons after middle life. t 

“There was a total of 1,202. 
deaths among the athletes. If 
the death-rate expected by the 
Medico-Actuarial Table of Mor-— 
tality had occurred, there would 
have been a total of 1,290 deaths. 
The ratio of actual to expected 
deaths was 93.2 per cent. If the™ 
more recent American Men Table~ 
had been used, the number of exX-— 
pected deaths would have been — 
1,314. The ratio of actual to ex- 
pected deaths was 91.5 per cent. — 
Thus these athletes have done — 
better than insured lives.” 3 


The athletes show favorable 
mortality not only in the aggre-— 
gate but pretty consistently 
throughout the life span, we are 
told. Only at extreme old age 
is the mertality higher among 
the athletes than among the 


insured; but here the number of — 
facts are brought out in the article, significant parts of which lives is small, and theexeess is not very great. To quote further: 
we quote below. He writes: 
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ARE THEY SHORTENING OR LENGTHENING THEIR LIVES? 


Figures seem to show that college athletes live longer than average American men, contrary to the 
belief of some critics. Here we see a Harvard-Princeton track meet. 


“The mortality conditions in the classes 1900 to 1905 were 

“The development of athletics in our colleges is a peculiarly extraordinarily good. If the entire group of five thousand ath- 
American phenomenon. Nothing like it is to be found anywhere _letes had shown a mortality less than three-quarters as great as 
else in the world. Probably no other phase of American college the expected, we should say without hesitation, that college 
life is so much commented upon by our foreign visitors and athletics had left its devotees entirely unscathed. In any ease, 
critics. They note with amazement the intensity of these it is encouraging to see the situation improve so markedly in the 
athletic activities, the elaborate programs of sport, and their last period under observation. It is, of course, equally true that 
development of individual and team skill, their overwhelming a great improvement has occurred in the mortality of the general _ 
importance in undergraduate life, the loyalties they inspire, the population. At the same time, in college athletics, there was a 
large money investment in buildings, playing fields, and equip- marked improvement in the management of the several sports, 
ment, and the enthusiastic public following of college athletics. in the amount of supervision which the men received both in 
But all these only add interest to the much more important ques- their selection and during periods of training. 


tion in which we are here concerned, namely, the effect of ath- “The most interesting item in our analysis is the experience 
letics on the men engaging in them and, particularly, the effect on the men in the various sports. Strangely enough, the highest 
on their health and longevity. mortality was recorded by the baseball players. The mortality 


“As might be expected, this institution has its very ardent was 98.0 per cent. of the expected against 91.5 per cent. for the 
advocates and critics. On the one hand, there has been the group as a whole. The second group as to mortality were the 
definite belief inside and outside college circles that athletic crew men, whose mortality was 94.1 per cent. of the expected. 
sports are builders of men, both as regards character and bodily Of all the men engaging in one sport only, those who played 
development, and that they add to the vigor and length of life football made the best showing, the ratio of actual to expected 
of the participants. Certainly these college sports have brought deaths being 88.3 per cent: The most surprizing result, however, 
out our best physical types. Proponents of athletics often recall is the extraordinarily favorable mortality of the men who won 
that certain whole teams of one sport or another survive to aripe letters in more than one sport. The ratio was 78.3 per cent. ot 


Par Cent AcTuat or Exprcten Dratus ACCORDING TO AMERICAN MEN TABLE 


Classes Classes 
1880-1889 1890-1899 1900-1905 


All Classes Classes Prior Classes 


Sports Combined to 1880 


the expected. The experience of each group is better after age 
forty-five than Lefore. The several sports show substantially 
the same order according to mortality in the two broad-age 
eroups. While the unfavorable experience of the baseball men 
was concentrated among the earlier graduates, that among the 
‘men on the crews is found in the more recent years. 'This situa- 
tion should be given more careful study by those who are in- 
terested in rowing. The athletes who engaged in two or more 
sports were far below the average of the group throughout the 
study. It is entirely possible that this remarkable showing re- 
flects the effect of selection rather than the effect of the indul- 
gence in two or more sports. Those who could excel in more than 
one sport were probably men in the best physical condition. 

“The excessive mortality of the men who played baseball is 
very difficult to explain. -Yet the facts are very clear cut. Track 
men show an average mortality. 

“Equally interesting is the picture of the mortality of these 
athletes in each one of the ten colleges which participated in the 
study. Dartmouth men show the highest mortality for all of the 
colleges. The next group are the Harvard men. The contrast 
with conditions at Yale. is very striking indeed, with the single 
exception of the ten-year period from 1890 to 1899, when Yale 
men showed a very high mortality ratio. Cornell men also have 
a fairly high rate of mortality. The best showing of Yale ath- 
letes is in the earliest and in the latest periods. The men in the 
classes prior to 1880 had the very low ratio of actual.to expected 
deaths of 82.0 per cent., and the men of the classes of 1900 to 
1905 show a ratio of actual to expected deaths of only 71.1 per 
cent. Only those who are familiar with the internal organization 
of the athletic work of our two leading universities during the 
years under observation will be able to explain satisfactorily the 
situation which is so clearly shown in our mortality study. 

“*With the single exception of Dartmouth, the athletes of the 
smaller colleges enjoyed very favorable mortality conditions. 
It appears very clear that the conditions were altogether better 
in the smaller than in the larger colleges,” 


The investigators could not make a decisive investigation into 
the causes from which athletes die prematurely. They were able 
to obtain facts of sufficient trustworthiness in only 566 cases out 
of the 1,202 deaths which occurred. So far as they could go, 
these results appeared, however: 


“Among the younger men, the most frequently recorded 
disease was tuberculosis. Pneumonia was also frequently re- 
ported. Typhoid fever is a common cause of death. There was 
also a very high incidence of deaths from accidental causes. 
Among the older men, the picture is different; 32 per cent. were 
ascribed to diseases of the heart. This preponderance is, of course, 
significant. Among carefully selected insured lives rarely do we 
find more than 20 per cent. of the deaths at the ages over forty- 
five resulting from heart disease. In other words, the athletes, 
in spite of their better longevity, record showed a worse condi- 
tion as to heart disease. This finding suggests, even if it does not 
prove, that indulgence in athletics may in a good many instances 
have deleterious effects on the heart, especially if careful selection 
and supervision of the athletes by trained medical men is not 
always available. The other important causes of death reported 


Mortauity or ATHLHTES OF Ten Couuuces 


Per Cent. Actual of Bxpected Deaths 
All Classes Classes Prior. Classes Classes Classes 


College Combined 10 1880 1880-1889 1890-1899 1900-1905 


All colleges combined 


* Rate not significant. 
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at the older ages are diseases of the nervous system, Bright’s 
disease, pneumonia, and accidents. The incidence of each of 
these causes is fairly normal except for accidents, which show a 
higher mortality ratio. 

“Tt is not easy to draw final conclusions from our investigation 
in spite of the fact that much time and work have gone into the 
preparation of the data. Taken by and large the group of 
college athletes presented a favorable mortality picture. “Phe 
experience has been much better among recent graduates than 
the earlier ones, with the single exception of those who were 
on the crews. I must confess, however, that J expected a better 
showing. These college men represented the cream of the cream 
of American manhood. It is my opinion that athletic activities 
in the earlier periods of loose supervision did considerable 
damage. The high incidence of heart disease which we found 
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ATHLETES HAVE A LOWER DEATH-RATE 
Death-rate of athletes of ten colleges compared with insured lives. 


at the older ages is a matter which should not be taken lightly. 
Conditions are very much better in more recent years of inten- 
sive selection and careful supervision of the athletes. 

‘On the other hand, it may be that we have expected too 
much from our athletes. It is, after all, a good deal of anas- 
sumption that the athletic type of build and great longevity go 
hand in hand. Those who arrive at a ripe old age are often small 
and physically underdeveloped people. Women live much 
longer than men. Men of large frame, and especially those in- 
clined to overweight, give high mortality rates. It is, therefore, 
possible that the type of man who is selected for athletic ac- 
tivity may, after all, not be cut out for extremely favorable 
longevity. The problem will be solved only when we have side 
by side with our present figures data for the classmates of these 
men who did not engage in athletic sports. We shall then be 
able to tell definitely what effects indulgence in the several ath- 
letic activities produce in terms of longer life.”’ 
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POWER FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE EARTH 
| VV wise POWER-STATIONS in Italy and California, 


using steam from natural vents in the earth, have 
” 


attracted attention. But, these are “timid efforts,’’ we 
are told by John L. Hodgson, writing in Cahiers de I Etoile 
(Paris). When we are bolder, we shall not be content with using 
the heat and energy that nature has allowed to escape from the 
depths of mother earth. We shall boldly go after them; and then, 
he predicts, will come a ‘‘new era” whose beginnings, as noted 
above, are now visible, but almost unnoticed. As he puts it: 


‘Below the earth’s surface are everywhere burning-hat rocks. 
We find them when in mining or tunneling we meet with a 
temperature that rises higher the deeper we go. 

‘Rigorous reasoning based on these observations shows us 
that in most eases if we dig into the earth to a depth of eight 
thousand meters [about 25,000 feet] we shall reach a temperature 
of 200 degrees Centigrade, and that if we go on to 50,000 meters 
we shall find one of 800 degrees. In certain regions, as in Yellow- 
stone Park, in the voleanie district of Larderelle, in Tuscany, and 
even in Bath, England, there are higher temperatures still. 

“The heat of the rocks comparatively near the earth’s surface 
does not come from the primitive molten matter of which it is 
supposed that the earth was formed. It is due to the slow dis- 
integration of the innumerable atoms of radium that these sur- 
face rocks contain. 

“The radiation of heat that we observe is not a sign that the 
earth is cooling. All the evidence that we now possess tends, 


on the contrary, to prove that the earth is becoming warmer. 


year by year. 

“Tf we could cool off by 550 degrees a mass of rock of one cubic 
kilometer [about 14 cubic mile] the heat obtained would equal 
that obtained by burning 50 million tons of coal—a quantity 
sufficient to supply for a year all the power plants in the United 
States, e 

“The heat stored up within the earth is 30 millions of times 
greater than that obtainable from all the coal still in the earth. 


“‘Sooner or later the time will come when engineers will have © 


seriously to ask this question: ‘To what extent can this heat- 
reserve be utilized?’ And this time is nearer than we think. 

‘‘Already there are many who think that coal is a precious 
source of chemical substances that only a primitive industrial 
civilization would allow itself to destroy by burning it up. Coal 
gives us coke, gas, tar, dyes, oils, explosives and fertilizers. 

““Coke, to mention only one of these substances, is of vital 
necessity in metallurgy for the manufacture of steel. 

‘During the next twenty years the world is threatened with a 
lack of young, flexible wood, which will require the use of in- 
oxidizable steel in many cases where wood is now employed. 
And this or that vast project of construction, involving the use 
of steel, upon which the engineers may now embark, will increase 
the value of coke and at the same time the necessity of recourse 
to sources of heat and energy other than coal. 

““Mhe problem that must be solved in order to utilize the earth’s 
heat may be stated very simply. The heat that escapes into 
space by radiation is not worth the trouble of being captured. 
Even if it could be utilized with the same economy as that of our 
modern central stations, we should not get more than 16 horse- 
power per square kilometer [about 14 square mile] of surface. 
A good windmill on top of every hill would produce as good a 
result. 

“The problem is then to penetrate beneath the earth’s surface 
to the high-temperature rock-layers, and extract their heat by 
circulating air or water among them. Calculation shows that 
such ‘heat wells,’ sunk several kilometers apart, and supplying 
each from 5,000 to 10,000 horse-power, could keep on functioning 
at full blast for thousands of years. 

““T wo methods could be employed. The first would consist in 
penetrating to a depth of 25,000 feet or more. The machines for 
drilling and removing the débris would be operated by workmen 
who would have to stand a high temperature. This would be 
only an extension of conditions in metal mines, where depths 
of thousands of feet have already been reached. The second 
would be a bold attempt to reach a depth of about twenty miles 
by means of drills operated entirely from the surface. 

“Works of the former category could follow in part veins of 
zine, tin, lead, gold or silver. The workmen would wear heat- 
proof clothing, and would be supplied with a fresh, dry atmos- 
phere produced by evaporating liquid air. 

“The deep borings would be made perpendicularly, like artesian 
wells, with a central return channel they would be drilled on the 
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principle used for bridge caissons, namely by pulverizing the 


ground beneath. The liquid used for this would be somewhat - 
heavier than the rock, to balance the pressure and float up the 


débris through the central conduit. : 

“The possibilities offered by the exploitation of the earth’s 
heat areimmense. They are as follows: 

“The obtaining of heat and energy at any point and at will. 

“The decentralization of large cities and the installation of 
residence districts in sites of beauty, far from smoke and dust. 

“The colonization of the polar regions and the irrigation of 
arid regions. = Ee : 

“ Already man has attacked the problem timidly, as did those 
who used to obtain coal by using only those veins that appeared 
at the surface. The Romans built at Bath conduits to utilize the 


ey 


oo 


hot spring water, and these have been used ever since. At — 


Larderelle in Italy, and in the neighborhood of Sonoma, near 

San Francisco, the Italians and the Americans have established 

power-stations by making use of the steam from volcanic vents. 
“These are efforts that mark the beginning of a new era.”’ 


A NEW THEORY OF WORD-BLINDNESS 


HE CONDITION KNOWN as word-blindness, a more 

or less complete inability to learn to read and to spell, 
comes occasionally under the notice of physicians, 
particularly those engaged in school service. The original idea 
that it was a form of feeble-mindedness has been abandoned in 
favor of the suggestion that it is due to defective development of 
a small area in the temporal lobe of the brain. Dr. Samuel T. 
Orton, of Ohio, who has made many studies of speech defects, 
throws out a new theory, which is thus explained and criticized 
in The Lancet (London). It is interesting in view of the recent 


discussion of the causes of ‘‘mirror writing,’ reproduced in these _ 


columns. We read: 


‘He made a special survey of fifteen cases whose backwardness 


in reading was very marked, as compared with their progress in 


other subjects and their general intelligence. Their intelligence 
quotients ranged from 71 to 122 in spite of the special difficulty 
with certain tests caused by the reading disability. 


objects and pictures. The failure was in the associative linkage 
between words visually presented and the corresponding concept. 
Now it has been found that destruction of one brain-hemisphere 
may cause loss of the associative function and inability to read 
(acquired word-blindness), while destruction of the other hemi- 
sphere does not produce this result. Visual records of only one 
side are used in symbolic association. Yet the inactive side is as 
well-developed as the other. This would leave some record in the 
cells of the inactive side, which would be opposite in sign and 
would form a mirrored pattern. May it not be, then, Dr. Orton 
asks, that while normally only one of these patterns is in activity, 
in these abnormal cases under consideration the habit of sup- 
pression of the other has not been established and hence the 
difficulty in differentiating between ‘p’ and ‘q,’ and ‘d’ and ‘b’ 
‘was’ and ‘saw,’ and the tendencies to mirror-reading and mirror- 
writing which he found in his cases to be characteristic of the 
condition? The theory is fascinating, but not quite convincing, 
apart from the difficulty of proving it, which is as great as in the 
case of the theory it is proposed to supplant. The possibility of 
its truth depends upon the correctness or otherwise of Dr. Orton’s 
claim that the ‘tendency to reversal in the direction of reading’ 
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had normal vision, and could easily call up visual memories of- 
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is the cardinal factor of the condition. The confusion of letters — 


like ‘p’ and ‘q’ is one which probably few children escape at an 


early stage, and mirror-writing has been a well-recognized — 


curiosity of development, usually of short duration, in many 
normal children, and of longer duration in some feeble-minded 
children. These facts may seem to support Dr. Orton’s theory 
that the condition is a physiological variant, but mirror-writing 
does not appear to have been a factor in some recorded cases of 
word-blindness. His estimate that 2 per cent. of school-children 
are affected confirms the suspicion that he includes cases that 
do not even approximate to word-blindness, which has in England 
been estimated to occur in 1 out of 2,000 children. The theory 
also fails to explain the difficulty with other'letters and words, a 
difficulty which Dr. Orton sets aside as of slight importance. 
Certain new training methods based upon the theory are being 
carried out upon some of the children; the results of these, when 
they are available, should be of much interest.” 


PLUMP YOUTH; THIN OLD AGE 


OUNG PEOPLE NEED AN INTERNAL food reserve 
to tide them over fatigue and illness. Their elders are in 
better health and live longer when thin. This is an- 
nounced as the conclusion of modern science, after an analysis of 
the most recent experimental work, by a contributor to The 
American Weekly. No subjects, he says, are debated more 
hotly nowadays than whether to be fat or thin. Records of the 
insurance companies show that fat men and women live shorter 
lives than thin ones. On the other hand, hospitals report that 
: patients with serious injuries or dangerous germ diseases stand 
‘better chance of recovery with some 
reserve of fat. He goes on: 


“Meanwhile, scientists have been carry- 
ing out careful experiments to discover, 
rit possible, just what the facts are, and 

some conclusions begin to be evident. 

“There has been much talk about 

ealories. Foods are described in some 
popular restaurants according to the cal- 
ories that they contain. Calories are units 

of heat; not of temperature, but of the 
actual quantity of heat that is produced 
or given off or that undergoes some other 

_physieal change. These get into the dis- 
eussion of food and fatness, because the 
human body is really a machine for pro- 
ducing heat and using it to create motion, 

much as a locomotiveis. The food is the 
fuel. 

‘““Even when the body is not moving, 
heat is being produced continually by the 

oxidation of the food, and this keeps the 
body continually warm. 

‘‘For over twenty years scientific men 

have been engaged in perfecting apparatus 
in which the calories given off by the 
human body can be measured. Some of 
_ these calorimeters are large enough to con- 
tain living human beings, or even cows 
and horses, every activity of normal life 
being allowed to continue, and the amounts 
of vital heat set free being measured ac- 
eurately. from hour to hour. 
“Tn modern forms of these machines 
the amount of air ‘breathed, the amount 
of oxygen absorbed by the body, the 
amount of carbon-dioxid gas exhaled; and 
other vital activities, are measured, as 
well as the number of calories of heat 
produced. 

“Hach kind of food has its specific heat 
value, all measured in so many calories 
per pound. Also, each human being and 
each kind of animal possesses a certain 

average heat production, so many calories 
per hour.” 


¥ 


DETECTING 


Measurements of the number of calories 
produced by an individual when at rest, 
made by Dr. Benedict, of the Carnegie Institution, disclose the 
fact, we are told, that the average new-born baby produces 143 
calories of heat in each twenty-four hours. The average thirteen- 
year-old girl produces 1,200 calories, and the average resting 
man, 1,700 calories. Thin people usually have a heat production 
different from fat people, even tho the total weights of their 
bodies are the same. Incidental changes of living conditions 

from day to day apparently have little effect. A man has about 
the same basic heat production just before his annual vacation 
and just afterward. To quote further: 


‘An interesting point uncovered by Dr. Benedict’s researches 
is that Oriental women have a lower average production of heat 
than American women of similar ages and habits, a fact which 
probably accounts for the tendency of Oriental women to grow 

“fat, for whatever food is not used up in the daily production of 
heat i is apt to be stored by the body as fat. On the other hand, 


: 


Courtesy of the New York Sunday American 
LITTLE LOSSES 


Specially constructed chair balance which 

records exactly how much weight the body 

lones from minute to minute through the 
pores of the skin. 
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Maya Indians have a slightly higher average production of heat 
than Americans. That tropical climates do not really have 
debilitating effects on this bodily heat production was indicated 
by Dr. Benedict’s experiments on white men who had spent 
seasons in the tropics. 

‘‘Hiven the exposure of the body to cold does not importantly 
increase the production of heat until one begins to shiver. This 
shivering is really an involuntary form of exercise forced by 
nature whenever the body gets too ecld. Like all exercise, it 
produces more heat and warms the body. 

‘‘Many people eat more food than is necessary for the energy 
that they expend. This excess often, altho not always, goes into 
storage in the form of fat. 

“Wor most modern animals, if food runs short, stored fat is 
drawn on for bodily energy. The output 
of calories from the body continues, as it 
must, as long as the body is alive. But 
the source of fuel is the stored fat, not 
any intake of new food. 

“In the days when men were savages 
this ability to store food was probably an 
absolute essential. Both fatness and 
fasting, each in its turn, is a perfectly 
natural thing. The trouble is that nowa- 
days, with food plentiful always and for 
almost everybody, the annual feeding 
and fattening season goes on forever. 
The corresponding fasting and thinning 
season never comes. 

‘‘With this change in the conditions of 
human life, the bodily machines of different 
individuals behave differently. One of 
the most important results of recent 
scientific studies of fat is the conclusion 
that some people store fat on the slightest - 
encouragement. These are the persis- 
tently plump ones of the community. 
Other individuals never put on weight, no 
matter how much they eat. 

“‘Just why this difference exists between 
individuals is still unknown. Most scien- 
tific men believe that it has something to 
do with differences in the glands, for it is 
found that diseases of the glands or even 
mild disturbances in the workings of these 
organs may cause changes in the tendency 
of an individual to stay thin or to grow 
fat. But the secret of just how the glands 
control fatness or thinness is still undis- 
covered. 

“Concerning the degree of fatness or 
thinness which is best for human health, 
the scientists and physicians have more 
definite conclusions to announce. Dr. 
Martin Hahn of Berlin, in an address to a 
medical audience in Vienna a few months 
ago, Summarized what science has to say 
about this. The ideal weight depends, 
Dr. Hahn said, upon the age of the pa- 
tient. For persons past middle age, Dr. 
Hahn concluded, the ideal thing is to be 
slightly underweight. Elderly persons 
live longer if they are thin; they die more 
quickly, on the average, when they are 
fat. On the other hand, young people do better to be somewhat 
overweight instead of underweight. This gives them a reserve 
of internal food to draw on for the extreme exertions which are 
more frequent when one is young; also in ease of serious illness. 

‘Perhaps the best example of the value of overweight in young 
life is the recent conclusion of the Berlin biologist, Dr. Agnes 
Bluhm, that babies who are above the average weight at birth 
grow faster and resist disease better than babies who are under- 
weight or who are merely average. 

“According to this idea, the present cult of slimness begins at 
the wrong end of the community. The young girls and 
youths who are so careful of their figures would probably do bet- 
ter to think more of their resistance to disease or to fatigue. 

‘On the whole, the dieting,of the flappers is something that 
the medical profession frowns on as apt to be overdone. For 
grandmothers and grandfathers, indeed for any one over forty, 
the prescription would do much more good. If young people 
were willing to be plump and old people determined to be thin, 
it would probably be a fine thing for national health.” 
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» UNKNOWN CHILD 


SOPHIE ARNOULD 


THREE OF HOUDON’S SPEAKING BUSTS 
The * ‘sculptor of open eyes and palpitating mouths, he spiritualizes the marble and decants the dlay” 


THE SCULPTOR OF WASHINGTON 


RANCE AND SPAIN have been simultaneously cele- 

brating the centenary of their greatest portraitists— 

Houdon and Goya. Both died in the same year, 1828, 
tho Houdon was five years the older. The Spanish painter was 
treated in our June 16 number. Now we bring forward some 
specimens of the sculpture of Houdon, who will be ever memorable 
for us for his contemporary statue of Washington now standing in 
the rotunda of the capitol at Washington. Born at Versailles on 
the 18th of March, 1740, his precocious talent was formed, it is 
said, more by the influence of that world of statues with which 
Louis XIV peopled the gardens of his native place than by the 
masters of the schools. Like Goya he has left behind him a whole 
gallery of portraits of his distinguished contemporaries, but un- 
like him, whose working days extended almost to the end of his 
life, Houdon ceased production during his last decade. His visit 
to this country, in 1784, was for the purpose of executing the 
Washington statue, and while visiting in Mount Vernon he 
modeled the bust. Other qualities of the Frenchman and the 
Spaniard are noted by Jean-Louis Vaudoyer in L’Jllustration 
(Paris), from which we quote: 


“Houdon’s father was an honest man who, after having been 
a valet and a wine merchant successively, took a position two 
years after the birth of his son as porter in the Kcole des Eleves 
protégées. Here Jean-Antoine received a liberal education, and 
his first playthings were lumps of clay. ‘At the age of nine,’ he 
wrote later, ‘I modeled in clay, and at sixteen I won the grand 
prix. He was in Italy when he was very young, but the prin- 
cipal work which he executed there during his years of sojourn 
was the famous ‘ Heorche,’ that is to say, Rome did not alter his 
taste for that which was born of the direct observation from life. 

“Returning to France, Houdon was received by the Academy. 
His ‘reception piece’ was ‘ Morphée,’ the study of a sleeping man. 
A man asleep, by Houdon! By the seulptor of open eyes and 
palpitating mouths! This ‘reception piece’ but poorly informed 
the academicians as to the personal merits of their new colleague 
and as to the particular character of his talent. 


‘“‘Houdon loved nothing but life and was troubled only by life. 
But not alone the life which expresses itself by movement or 
gesticulation. The better part of his figures, such as ‘Diane’ or 
‘La Frileuse,’ those in which the imagination is associated with 
observation, are figures which are almost stationary. If our 
destinies have the decoration of a monument, they obey the 
laws of measure and equilibrium which make of them the friends 
of architecture. Houdon primarily demanded the secrets of life 
from the face. But he did not demand them from the face alone, 
and all of his busts which go beyond the neckline show in the 
manner in which the neck is attached to the shoulders and in 
the manner in which the shoulders hold themselves, not only the 
form, but the attitude and in some way, the constitution of 
the entire body. 

*“Reeall to mind Cannosire: This soft and round face, the 
indefinite and almost ambiguous modeling of the neck and chest, 
the sensuality of the mouth and the nostrils, the false pathos of 
the expression in his eyes. This is not merely a portrait, but a 
type: here is the patron of all adventurers. 

“Tt is through this double privilege that Houdon is so great. 
His art depicts not only the individual character of the model, 
but the social character as well. Diderot and Rousseau, Le 
Marquis de Méjanes and Sophie Arnould, are beautiful beings 
when they stand alone on their pedestals. They are not less so 
when surrounded by a troop of fantoms. Despite the technical. 
ability of Houdon, one quickly forgets the work in favor of the 
material when examining one of his busts. He spiritualizes the 
marble, and decants, if one may say it, the clay. Just like all 
great portraitists, he knew how to see that which was meant to be 
seen and to divine that which was hidden. And that which was 
hidden, among the greater part of the men and women of that 
time, was not far distant from their lips and eyes. For the por- 
traitist of Voltaire and Diderot, it was not a question of divining 
the mysteries of a restless soul, but rather to take inventory, 
as it were, of the palpitating curiosities and the exigent ambitions 
of the soul. ; : 

“One must not always regard Houdon as an analyst of the 
intelligence. If he has often represented, and always with rare 
good luck, men for whom only the world of ideas existed, he was 
not less successful when it was a question of perpetuating in clay 
the indistinctness and the undiscernibility in the face and 


_ expression of the child. Houdon is tender and gentle before the 
_ child, whereas in front of man he retained all of his sang-froid, 
all the lucidity of a scientist in his laboratory. These ravishing 
_. busts of little girls are his recreation, his evasion and, possibly, 
- even his consolation in his work. It is no longer a question of 
studying or scrutinizing. He need no longer assume the rdle 
of confessor to his models. The psychologist in him relaxes, 
and the artist experiences nothing but sentimental pleasure. 
Add to this that the most of these little busts were not work 
which had been ordered, but free and spontaneous effusions of his 
parental love. One sees the heart beat in the involuntary emo- 
tion which is usually lacking in the works of his time. These 
‘real’ children of toudon would have been alone in the museums 
and libraries of France of 
the eighteenth century, 
if they had not had their 
little brothers and sisters, 
saying their prayers or 
eating their soup, in the 
eanvases of Chardin.” 


The life of Houdon was 
too long, says this French 
eritic. ‘Too long for his 
happiness and for his 
glory.”” For— 


3 “In contrast to Goya, 
- who had the privilege of 
intimately knowing the 
eustoms of the beginning 
of the nineteenth century 
in addition to those of 
the times when he was 
young, none of that which 
loved and understood 
Houdon survived the 
revolutionary torment. 
He is the man of the 
salons, of the encyclo- 
pedias, of all that which 
no longer exists for 
DIA a be 

“The most characteristic works of Houdon and Goya, altho 
not their most beautiful, are those where they depict their com- 
patriots. The one is fundamentally French, the other funda- 
mentally Spanish. After the Italianism of the Renaissance and. 
the Spanishism of the grand siécle, France—after passing through 
the influence of academic Rome at the moment of the first em- 
pire, and after passing through the influence of Germany and 
England, at the moment of romanticism—encountered a period 
when, just as in the first days of its gothie era, she was purely and 
simply herself. Houdon apparently knew nothing of the Roman- 
esque voluptuosity of the primal Dianas nor, any more, the Ber- 
ninesque emphasis of Puget. At the same time that a pastel of 
La Tour attests the same racial parentage as a design of Clouet, a 
bust of Houdon’s has, by its taste for truth and its submission to 
reality, secret yet deep affinity with a face of Chartres or Amiens. 

“French art, in the midst of the prosaic voluntary realism of 
Flemish art and the sensual idealism of the Italian art, re- 
mained attached from century to century, despite temporary 
infidelities, to a manner of seeing and feeling which kept it from 
naturalism without imitating the art of the North or falling a 
vietim to the passionate dreams of the South. It is not with the 
heart, but with the spirit that a Frenchman of the lineage of 
Houdon or La Tour dematerializes reality. If an Italian por- 
traitist prefers to dream before a beautiful face, a French por- 
traitist, first of all, endeavors to understand it. The mystery 
which surrounds a portrait by Titian or Bronzino is best exprest 
by music. But before a bust of Houdon or a pastel of La Tour, 
the violins are stilled and the human voice does not sing. To- 
day, in the rooms of the Hotel Buvelot, which is filled with people, 
just as yesterday in the Library of Versailles, Houdon makes the 
eyes speak as well as the mouth. Here it is not a mere matter of 
conversation.” 


NAPOLEON I. 
TWO OF HOUDON’S CONTEMPORARIES 


“His art depicts not only the individual character of the model, but the social 


character as well.”’ 


THE COVER—The artist, Laura Coombs Hills, is a Boston- 
jan, and acquired her training in the art schools there. Prizes 
have been awarded her in Paris, Buffalo, Charleston, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco. Her ‘‘Persis’’ hangs in the Metropolitan 
~ Museum, New York. 


. than one head. 


He was ‘‘fundamentally French.” 
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ENGLAND’S CULTURE AND OURS 


HE WORM WAS BOUND to turn some time. Now the 
worm that has represented America’s patient endurance 
of Britain’s patronage is turning and showing more 
Mr. Struthers Burt, after serializing his charges 
against England’s wilful misunderstandings of America, pub- 
lishes them in a book. Now Mr. Berton Braley takes up the 
theme in the September Century and writes what is termed a 
‘friendly go at England’s manners and methods.’’ Part of this 
has to do with that condescension in “visiting British representa- 
tives,’’ mainly lecturers, 
who ‘‘so patronizingly 
look down onour ‘moron- 
minded’ people.’”’ What 
of the culture of England, 
he asks, and takes as 
one of his tests the read- 
ing habits of the people: 


“A book that sells 
forty thousand copies in 
Great Britain is at the 
top of the ‘best seller’ 
list. My authority for 
this figure is Hugh Wal- 
pole, the British novelist. 
Now what is the top in 
the United States? Forty 
thousand is moderate. 
The ‘top’ runs as high 
as four hundred thou- 
sand. Twice the popula- 
tion——ten times the sale. 
Add that up. 

“What kind of books 
reach.the forty-thousand 
mark in Great Britain? 
As a rule the cheapest, 
trashiest novels. Only 
once in years will you 
strike a phenomenon in this British hub of culture at all like the 
sale of one hundred thousand copies of ‘The Story of Philosophy,’ 
fifty thousand copies of ‘The Education of Henry Adams,’ one 
hundred thousand copies of ‘The ‘Outline of History’ in the 
‘barren intellectual domain’ of the United States. 

**Ask Mr. Wells, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Galsworthy, 
and Mr. Bennett where the bulk of their royalties come from. 
Ask Mr. Shaw—who, never having been in the United States, 
nevertheless calls us a Nation of Villagers—which village, New 
York or London, first produced and best patronizes his plays? 

‘*My individual opinion is that the avidity with which Ameri- 
eans fall for Mr. Shaw affords some justification for Mr. Shaw’s 
remarks about ‘ Villagers’—but I doubt if that’s why he said it. 

‘*Now let’s glance at the magazines. It’s a shibboleth of the 
Intelligentsia in the United States to sneer at the Saturday 
Evening Post. But it’s also a fact that no other country—least 
of all Great Britain—boasts a ‘popular’ magazine that averages 
one-fifth as much good literary meat. Two-thirds of the popular 
magazines of England are so cheap, trashy and namby-pamby 
that it is impossible to imagine a brunette housemaid from 
Harlem finding them worth perusal. But English people—what 
kind of English people I can’t say—-devour them by millions. 

“What about ‘highbrow’ magazines? ‘Blackwoods is heavy, 
highbrow, and dull. The London Mercury, tho occasionally 
sprightly, in the main can not compare in interest, in vigor, color, 
and wit with its American contemporary. I am not enthusiastic 
about Mr. Mencken or his works—but so much kudos is due him. 

““And if there are any magazines in Great Britain that rank 
with the Century, Scribner's, Harpers, the Forum, the Atlantic, 
or the New Republic in combining literary flavor with charm and 
ecolor—I can’t name them. And heaven knows that I have dug 
into everything on English news-stands, looking hopefully and 
eagerly.” 


MIRABEAU 


English newspapers come in for Mr. Braley’s criticism also: 


“English newspapers—and the really good newspaperman of 
Fleet Street itself will, I think, agree with this—gather news 
badly and edit it execrably. English newspaper accounts of 


QA 


court trials, for example, are so bad that I defy any reader to” 
gain an adequate idea of what is going on. And the slovenly, 
haphazard reporting of the bulk of city news in ‘popular’ and. 
‘conservative’ papers-alike would make even a tabloid editor 
in New York tear his hair. : 

“Brought up in the American tradition that English papers are 
dull but accurate, I have had shock after shock in discovering 
that, save for The Times—whose dulness is a part of the very 
basic structure of the Empire—the British dailies are seldom dull, 
but almost never accurate. 

“Their liveliness, however, is in their editorials and their edi- 
torial features, written by obviously first-class men who are paid 


NEW CARDUCCI MONUMENT AT BOLOGNA 


The Poet, with an allegorical altar in the background. 


first-class salaries. Their inaccuracy, inefficiency and ineptitude 
in local reporting is due to a scale of reportorial pay that can not 
secure even second-rate reporters. 

‘Foreign news—except from America—is supplied by ex- 
cellent news bureaus and crack staff correspondents. Parlia- 
mentary news is also intelligently and interestingly handled. 
And it is probable that the average Englishman is better in- 
formed and more directly concerned with what his government 
and other great Powers—except America—are doing, than his 
American contemporary. 

“But I emphasized those exceptions, because they further help 
to explain English ideas of our country and countrymen. For, 
whether by deliberate intent or by subconscious inhibition, the 
English papers feature that sort of news from the United States 
which tends to confirm British convictions of our lawlessness, 
erudeness, hard commercialism, and uncivilized braggadocio. 
There is plenty of material—and I don’t object to its use. What 
I do object to, and what the least provincial of Americans rightly 
resent, is that this type of news is featured out of all proportion 
to its significance. It is treated—not as a chronicle of sporadic 
and local folly or bigotry—but as a complete picture of Ameri- 
canism. 

‘“To the English editor—or to most English editors—if ten 
million Americans contribute to relieve the Mississippi flood 
victims, that isn’t news. But if one Remus is liberated by a 
jury, that is news. (That ten million Americans blush with 
shame over the verdict of that jury, however, isn’t news—not 
in England.) 

“Tt is news that some small town banker has said that Europe 
should pay every cent of its debt to us—here and now. There’s 
your Uncle Shylock! But it isn’t news that the same banker and 
several thousand of his compatriots fed half of Europe through 
the Red Cross and other agencies. It is news that Mayor 
Thompson would take all the English books out of the Chicago 
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libraries; but it isn’t news that the uncultured Amercians 
furnished the greater part of the funds for the Shakespeare 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon. 

“Tn brief, the English papers, consistently and, in my biased 
opinion, unfairly play up the kind of news that, without regard 
to the general conditions of American life, heightens and deepens 
the Englishman’s traditional and prejudiced view of our people. 

‘“‘ And the reverse—I say this categorically, and without fear of 
serious contradiction—is not true of American editors and Ameri- 
can correspondents in their handling of English news.” 


Architecture, art, music and other things are tests of civiliza- 
tion, and here Mr. Braley 
makes the scales wobble a 
bit: 


‘“A test of civilization is 
architecture? There hasn’t 
been a public building erect- 
ed in England in the past 
fifty years that compares 
with the best in this country. 
English modern architecture 
isn’t modern. The tradition 
of Victorian solidity has been 
nobly maintained—and so 
also, in the main, most of 
the other Victorian  tra- 
ditions of heaviness, same- 
ness, dulness, and not infre- 
quently smug hideousness. 

“The beautiful buildings 
in London are old buildings, - 
erected by men who were 
innovators in their day, tra- 
dition-makers, not tradition- 
takers. ‘ 

‘*Seemingly, however, to- 
day’s architects in England - 
follow not the example of 
those who built Westminster. 
and the Houses of Parlia-— 
ment, but of those who bulit 
that huge series of boxes 
called Buckingham Palace 
and the dingy stone dump 
called the Foreign Office. 

‘In private buildings the 
average is a little better, but 
itis by no means startling in loveliness or in originality. Liberty’s 
new building in Regent Street is the only one I know that even 
approximates the beauty of a dozen non-skyscraper structures 
on Fifth Avenue. 

“Height alone has a certain beauty and majesty. It is not fair, 
therefore, to compare New York towers with London’s six-storied 
edifices. I haven’t done so—my contention is that height for 
height and ground-space for ground-space, English modern 
public architecture is not in a class with American. 

“Art is a test of civilization? We break about. even there. 
English painting and sculpture is good in spots, and terrible in 
others. So is ours. London has some splendid modern monu- 
ments, and so has New York. New York has scores of sculptural 
monstrosities, and so has London. 

“Tn the field of illustration there are half a dozen Englishmen 
as good as our best, or better. But the number of first-class 
artists in that field is ten times as great in the States. The reason 
for this is, I think, not superior talent in the American, but 
greater opportunity. The market is broader and the pay is 
enormously better. Which—again recurring to my definition— 
doesn’t justify the Englishman in patronizing our civilization. 

“‘A test.of civilization is stability? Hand it to the English on 
that one. In protection from crime, fire and violation of privacy, 
the English system makes ours look barbarous. : 

““A test of civilization is regard for law? In this the English- 
man makes us look absolutely savage. / 

“A test of civilization is music? I need not say anything about 
English music. Sir Thomas Beecham, an Englishman, has told 
England and America that England has virtually no apprecia- 
Se of good music—it won’t go to hear it, it won’t pay to pro- 

uce it.”’ 


Mr. Braley’s retort on England is: ‘You’re not as civilized 
as we are.”’ 


ae 
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ITALY HONORS CARDUCCI 


HERE AMONG USisa poet thought worthy of tribute, 

such as France and Italy pay to their honored dead? 

It is not only Dante, a world figure, to whom Italy 
raises monuments, but Giosue Carducci, of whom the world out- 
side Italy knows but little, who has lately had erected in his 
memory a@ monument that exceeds that given to kings and 
warriors. It is because his poetry, in the words of the late Queen 
Margherita, contained ‘‘the highest expression of the revival of 
Italy.” The monument, grandiose in character, was recently 
unveiled in Bologna in the presence of the King and Queen, and a 
brief description of it is given in L’Jllustrazione 
Italiana (Milan) by Piero Torriano: 


“The monument is situated upon the slightly 
sloping high ground which adjoins the home of the 
poet. Leonardo Bistolfi overcame the topographical 
difficulties by laying it out on a semicircle, slightly 
sloping and ending horizontally with a wide central 
altar. The statues, arranged on a series of levels 
and approached by wide steps, are animated from 
left to right with an impetuous movement, symboliz- 
ing the rise of Carducci’s work, from his ‘Love of 
Nature’ to ‘The Bay Steed of the Canzone.’ In 
the center, beneath the altar, is the separate figure 
of the Prophet. 

“In the left group, Nature in the form of a nude 
woman, emerging from the mass, clasps the poet 
tightly, while a small satyr plays the flute at their feet. 

“On the central altar, which is divided into three 
sections, the vast allegorical theme of the Carduecian 
lyrics runs in high relief in accordance with the 
mottoes (epigraphs) dictated by the seulptor him- 
self: ‘The Light of Sadness,’ ‘The Iambie,’ ‘Spring,’ 
“The Muse of One’s Land of Birth-Love,’ ‘The 
Barbarie Ode,’ ‘Through the Air on Wings I Circle,’ 
‘She Turns in Revolt,’ ‘Strength,’ ‘God Give Italy 
to the Italians,’ ‘The Canzone,’ ‘Fatherland,’ ‘The 
Heroes,’ ‘The Rise of the Divine Idea.’ In the 
group to the right, at the end, ‘Liberty on the Bay 
Steed of the Canzone,’ is restrained by Rhythm and 
Rhyme. Such is the significance of the work. 

“The monument, a little overburdened perhaps 
by symbols, is, nevertheless, a magnificent concep- 
tion with animated and imposing lines. Some of 
the sculptural details are excellent. The figures are 
modeled in sharp relief and arranged with skill. 

“The lateral groups are particularly noteworthy, 
and especially the one to the right, which trembles 
with enthusiasm, a violent play of rich masses of 
lights and shades. 

“The difficulties which had to be overcome, particularly those 
caused by the lie of the land, were many, and these must be 
borne in mind when judging the work which represents twenty 
years of endeavor. 

“Tts erection was decided upon in 1907. The monument, after 
several delays, was finally finished, thanks to the energetic inter- 
vention of the Podesta of Bologna, Leandro Arpinati. Mario 
Labo, the architect, lent his assistance to Bistolfi in making the 
architectural arrangements and designed in simple severe taste 
the railing which surrounds the monument itself.’”’ 


jiosue Carducci, the greatest Italian poet of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, was born in 1835 and died in 1907, 
receiving one year before his death the Nobel prize for literature. 
As a critie he is said to have passed in review the whole field of 
Italian literature, suggesting new problems of history and 
criticism while stimulating a new school of investigators to 
sounder methods of research: Throughout this time he was a 
prolifie poet, displaying passionate devotion to the ancient world 
and an effort to revive its pervading spirit. In an ode to the 
“‘Wountain of Clitumnus’”’ he distils the whole essence of Italian 
history and, as in his ‘‘Ode to Satan,” he shows his negative 
spirit in portraying Christianity as a destructive force, extinguish- 
ing the light of ancient civilization and the greatness of Rome. 
Before the days of Fascism, Carducci represented the highest 
ideals of the Italian nation ereated by the Garibaldian wars. 


NO “SCOTCH” FOR SCOTS 


IGHBROW IRELAND HAS LONG AGO repudiated 

the stage Irishman; his like, we are told, is not to be 

found outside certain popular works of Irish fiction, 
and the stage creations current in other countries than the Emer- 
ald Isle. Now it*is the ‘Scot’? who rises in rebellion and de- 
nounces all things ‘‘Scotch.” The Daily Mail (London) prints 
this, signed by Ian Bruce, which purports to be a retort on 
some article dealing with two popular favorites: 


“In his article entitled ‘Harry Lauder—or Will Fyffe?’ Mr. 
William Pollock quite erroneously describes the above-mentioned 


“RISE OF THE DIVINE IDEA” 


The group on the right end in Leonardo Bistolfi's monument to Carducci, “which 
trembles with enthusiasm, a violent play of rich masses of lights and shades.”’ 


comedians as ‘Scots.’ The two artists in question have no 
hesitation in calling themselves ‘Scotch’ comedians, There is a 
world of difference. 

**Sir Harry Lauder and Mr. Will Fyffe may be perfectly capa- 
ble artists in their own sphere. I have no doubt that they are, 
altho personally I am in the position of many Scots theater- 
goers—I have never seen either Lauder or Fyffe on the stage, 
and have no wish to see them. Still, I have no reason to disbe- 
lieve the glowing reports which appear in English and other news- 
papers, reports of the genius of ‘Scotch’ comedians, the pathos 
of their interpretations, and so on. 

‘‘However that may be, English readers of The Daily Mail 
may be interested to know that many Scots, not highbrow Scots, 
not narrow-minded Scots, not religious Seots, but decent, 
ordinary Scots, consider ‘Scotch’ comedians to be in very bad 
taste. 

“Tt may be that a prophet hath no honor in his own country. 
But is it not rather the case that in Scotland the worthless show 
and ridiculous performances of these comedians are clearly recog- 
nized for what they are worth, while abroad (and by abroad in 
this instance I include England) they are taken at a little more 
than face value? 

‘““Henee the world-wide idea that Secotsmen are red-haired, 
hairy-kneed, whisky drinkers and bagpipe players, and that they 
spend most of their doddering old age in chasing women. We 
need no more than mention the now-exploded myth of a Seots- 
man’s overlove of money. 

“Ts it not a little hard on Scotland that she should have to 
suffer for the idiocies, sentimental and worse, of a few?”’ 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


THE EVILS OF MODERNISM 


IBERALISM HAS NOT BEEN an unmixed blessing to 
religion, a Modernist very frankly admits. Indeed, the 

Rey. William Henry Spence goes so far as to assert that 

some of the Modernists are directly chargeable with anything 
but a good influence on unthinking men and unsophisticated 
youth. They have, he says, lost something of the old reverence 
which characterizes the orthodox; they 
have stirred up harmful religious contro- 
versy; they have taken so much pride in 
intellectualism as to lose spirituality; a 
cold reverence for the facts of science has 
cooled their religious ardor. They are 
missing from the altar. Coming from a 
Modernist, Dr. Spence’s two articles in 
The Congregationalist setting forth what 
he regards as the serious problems of the 
situation are both timely and significant, 
fraught as they are with a warning to the 
Liberals and a solace to the orthodox. Dr. 
Spence would have his fellow Liberals re- 
gain ‘“‘the lost radiance of Christianity” 
and the reverential spirit and mystic faith 
which animated our orthodox fathers by 
divesting themselves of intellectual pride 
and learning to worship in communion 
with all believers. The writer is introduced 
to us as the minister of the Church of 
Christ at Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. His articles appear under the head- 
ing, ‘‘A Modernist’s Criticism of Modern- 
ism.’’ Of course, he writes, the Church, that 
is, ecclesiastical officialdom, is partly to 
blame for the perilous situation as he sees it: 


“Stupid obscurantism, concern for vested 
interests, and jealousy for authority are 
ancient traits of priestcraft, and are all too 
often to be seen in religious leaders of 
the twentieth century. They have closed the 
door to inquiry and driven out some of 
the best minds of the age. Rigid refusal to 
readjust doctrine to new discovery has reacted disastrously on 
the minds of multitudes of thinking people. Yet, only part of 
the blame can be assigned to malignant conservatism in the 
‘Church. Those churches and denominations which have been 
most sympathetic toward the liberalizing movement have suf- 
fered, with here and there an exception, the severest losses, 
and are hardly bestead to hold their own.” 


As to the weakening influence of liberalism on the church, its 
most obvious evidence, says Dr. Spence, is the absenteeism of 
many of the educated. ‘‘The acquisition of the Liberal view- 
point has meant, for great numbers of them, a lessening of 
loyalty to the Church and the forsaking of its altars.” Their 
liberalism ‘‘has chilled their religious enthusiasm and caused 
them to abandon the house of prayer.”’ Religious controversy 
has been stirred up. ‘‘The trouble,” we are told, ‘‘is that the 
conservative temper tends to become stubborn and combative, 
and the Liberal, supercilious and proud. . There are fanatics on 
both sides, and we have suffered as much from one as from the 
other.” A change, too, has occurred in the sphere of inner re- 
ligious experience, and as the pastor watches ‘‘the cooling of 
religious ardor, the loosening of the grasp on spiritual realities, 


the progressive and easy-going tolerance of unethical practises, 

the increasing neglect of the ‘means of grace’ and the blurring of 

conviction through pride of intellect, in one after another of his 

parishioners, his intimate friends and his fellow ¢lergymen, he is 

tempted to say now and then, adapting the words of Festus: 

‘Much learning hath made thee apostate.’” As it appears to 
Dr. Spence: 


“There is no doubt that most Liberals 
have gained much through their frank ac- 
ceptance of the vastly enlarged universe 
which modern science has opened to their 
gaze. They find it impossible to hold tke 
tight little views of God men once cherished. 
The expanded universe means an expanded 
view of God. They have felt their rey- 
erence and adoration grow as each new 
scientific discovery has widened their un- 
derstanding of creation. But others with 
the advance of scientific knowledge have 
lost their awareness of God. They have 
been unable to carry over from the crass 
idea of direct, forthright creation, their 
faith in a personal God, and have surren- 
dered to the dreary philosophy of material- 


istic mechanism. If the loss thus entailed 
could end with a few unbelieving educated 

persons, it would not be so bad, but the~ 
influence of such persons on the unthinking ~ 
man of the street and the unsophisticated — 
youth in our schools is terribly damaging. — 


A CRITIC OF MODERNISM 


Himself of that school of thought, the 
Rev. William Henry Spence says that 


among great numbers their 
“has chilled their religious enthusiasm.” 


As a philosophy mechanism appears to be 
passing, but outside the academic world it — 
is still producing its characteristic bitter 
fruits, chief of which is a paralyzing 
cynicism. 

“In the recent controversy between the ~ 
Modernist and the Fundamentalist over 
the question of evolution, there is a soul of 
truth in the error of the Fundamentalist. 
He discerns that in many the espousal of 
the theory of evolution has dried up the 
springs of spirituality; and, therefore, with- 
out making careful discrimination, he 
comes to the conclusion that evolution is 
an enemy of the Christian religion. And of 
course he is right, in so far as one’s theory 
of evolution is atheistic. You can’t have religion after you have 
bowed God out of the universe. 

‘Furthermore, the Fundamentalist has a profound conviction 
of the divine worth of human nature. He believes profoundly 
that there is a truth in Biblical declaration that man was made — 
in the image of God. He may have crude, unscientific ideas of 
how it came about, but he knows himself as the offspring of a 
Heavenly Father. Now, to tell him that he is wholly descended — 
from the anthropoid ape, or any other lower order of animal life 
which the latest theory of evolution may designate, is like telling 
an Adams of Quincy, or a Cabot of Boston, or an Endicott of 
Salem that his ancestors were ‘Hooligans.’ He resents it in- 
dignantly and pugnaciously. If the Fundamentalist has been too 
superficial and unfair in his condemnation of the theory of evolu- 
tion, the Liberal has often been too indiscriminate and thought- 
less in his acceptance of it. Certainly the Fundamentalist with 
his faith in the divine kinship of man is nearer right than those 
Liberals who, influenced by certain evolutionary theories, reduce 
him to a mere automaton, produced by reaction to environment.” 


liberalism 


The historical study of the Bible, says Dr. Spence, has been a 
great boon. ‘‘We are better able to sift fact from legend; we are 
no longer disturbed by incongruities and inconsistencies in the 
records, we recognize the principle of growth; we are delivered 


rom defending the indefensible 
d from believing the unbe- 
hevable.” But some treasure 
Has been left behind which we 
should recover if we can. ‘‘The 
destruction of the Bible’s 
infallibility has ruined its 
authority for multitudes.” In 
reaction from the doctrine of 
literal inspiration the Liberals 
“have thrown over all de- 
pendence upon it as a spiritual 
ide-book.”’ Yet, we are told, 
“when one thinks of what the 
old faith in the Bible did for 
our fathers and mothers and 
the kind of family life it in- 
spired them to create, one feels 
less and less inclined to swag- 
ger over the fruits of the so- 
called modern view of the 
pepe.” It is necessary, then, ‘‘to find something to give us 

hat the Bible gave them—the feeling of security in a trouble- 

idden world, clearness and definiteness of religious convictions, 
the accent of authority in our testimony of religious experience 
and a firm, sure hold of faith in Christ—or else liberalism will 
yet become the great apostasy.’ Liberalism has also lost some- 
“a of the real conception of Jesus, says Dr. Spence. It 


To that one home. . 


“has made too many concessions to rationalism, until Jesus has 
come a faint and wavering shadow. So, when liberalism goes 
far in blind acceptance of the findings of the critics that it is 

content to explain that the religious experience depicted in 

he New Testament and perpetuated in the Christian Church 
had its origin in a person who, after all, was a rather ordi- 
nary but neurotic Galilean peasant—then, I say, in the slang 

‘of American youth, liberalism has become a ‘total loss.’” 

‘Other perils of liberalism are its tendencies to indifference 

and license. ‘‘ Freedom of thought tends to become absence of 

thought.” The system of tabu set up by the conservatives 

“has at least this virtue—it sets up definite standards of char- 

acter.”” And what is to be said of liberalism in regard to the 

‘evangelical “passion for souls’’? queries Dr. Spence: 


“How often do you find a Modernist preacher proclaiming the 
‘good news of a salvation that really makes bad men good? Are 
not Modernist preachers usually laboring to get men to change 

their ways of thinking rather than their ways of living, and are 

‘not liberal laymen more concerned to see the propagation of 
ideas rather than to win men to the Christian experience of God? 
‘Yet sin is just as rife as ever. Multitudes of men are still ‘going 
to the devil’ while our religious conventions pass ringing resolu- 
tions for the abolition of war and other social ills, or affirm their 
solemn right to accept the theory of evolution, or proclaim to all 
the world what it already knows—the singular glory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers.” 


It ought to have been possible, declares Dr. Spence, “‘for all 
of us to keep alive and fresh within us a consciousness of God and 
a faith that is Christian in its expression of that consciousness, 
even if our whole conception of His creative process were 
changed.’ But ‘‘men listen to what we have to say and read 
what we have to write; they discuss and debate our ideas, but 
they do not find God.”’ The remedy ‘for the situation, thinks 
Dr. Spence, is worship, objective worship, and he writes: 


“Protestant liberalism tends for the most part to make its 
churches centers where people gather to hear somebody talk 
about religion. The standard of value is purely intellectual and 
subjective. The chief aim is to give proper information about 
God and man, a right understanding of the application of religion 
to life, and to promote social welfare. All of which is essential. 
All true worship must eventuate in truer conceptions of God and 
His ways with men, and, also, in fruitful service for humanity. 
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BURNING BUSHES 


By Harry Etmore Hurp 


I saw the sun slant past a tenement 

And splash its gold against a dingy wall 

As though God stooped to give love’s sacrament 
. I watched the last light fall 
Upon the lacework of a lofty tree 

Consuming it with fiery lavender. 

I doffed my hat before the mystery 

Revealed to me by God’s gay messenger. 

One burning bush by Sinai’s rugged way 
Arrested Moses like a brigand chief, 

But this gold glory I have seen today 
Transcends my grandest dreams of majesty, 
Surmounts the limitations of belief, 

And changes this dirt earth to heaven for me. 


—The Christian Century, Chicago. 
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But instruction and exhorta- 
tion are not enough. What 
the souls of men need more is 
a rebirth of feeling, a complete 
orientation of the spirit, an 
immediate experience of aware- 
ness of God, an engulfing of 
the finite consciousness in the 
Infinite. = 

“‘This experience comes best 
when one joins in communal 
worship. Let liberalism di- 
vest itself of intellectual pride 
and join humbly with those 
who, whatever their theological 
opinions, know how to adore. 
Tho unable to assent to the 
opinions, it can reverence the 
Infinite Mystery. Just as 
a learned astronomer might 
stand on a hilltop beside an 
unlettered shepherd and share 
with him the awe which the 
heavens inspire. Tho sun- 
dered far in knowledge, they 
may become one in the attitude of wonder. Such worship is 
creative, and if liberalism will lead the way to the recovery of 
this lost art, it will save itself from dry rot and bring about the 
rehabilitation of Protestantism.” 


WHY SOME HATE THE CHURCH 


ISLIKE OF THE TEN COMMANDMENTS rather 
D than opposition to theology is what explains the in- 
difference of the so-called intellectuals to the Church, 

believes Dr. Frederick Lynch, who is himself a writer of some 
note and eminent among the leaders of religious thought. Dr. 
Lynch, writing in The Christian Herald (New York), says he is 
acquainted with most of the novels which deal with the struggle 
between faith and doubt, orthodoxy and modernism, and he 
regards the treatment of the problem as an indication that the 
public has not lost its interest in religion. These books, he says, 
are full of the difficulties which the thoughtful man experiences 
in accepting the confessions and the creeds, and they all end with 
the assertion: ‘‘Let the Chureh drop its antiquated theologies, 
rewrite its creeds, or abolish them entirely; let it preach simply the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man; above all, let 
it make service the only test of membership, and the thoughtful 
people and the students will flock to it again.’’ All this sounds 
convincing, but it is not true, says Dr. Lynch. ‘The country is 
full of churches which have done just this thing, and those who 
neglect the Church because of its antiquated doctrines do not go 
near them.’’ In support of his assertion, Dr. Lynch recites: , 


‘*In the summer of 1925 I happened to be in Rome. It was 
Holy Year, and thousands of pilgrims from all over the world were 
flocking into the city. Every day at noon the Pope met hundreds 
of these pilgrims in a hall in the Vatican and preached a short 
sermon to them. I happened to be present one day, and I was 
very curious to know what the Pope would say to that dense 
throng. What he said in substance was this: ‘You will find in 
every country to-day groups of men who hate the Christian 
Church, and are attacking it. They will tell you they are opposed 
to it or indifferent to it because of its doctrine. Do not let them 
deceive you. It is not the Church’s doctrines or theology that 
disturbs them; it is her morality that they hate. It is her de- 
mands of the pure, unselfish, sacrificial, sinless life that keep them 
out or makes them antagonistic—not her theology.’ 

‘*T am inclined to think that the Pope hit the nail on the head. 
I am more inclined to think so since I have noted the covert or 
even open attacks on the fundamental Christian morality found 
in many of the religious books and articles by our clever in- 
tellectuals. 

‘Personally, when I find a man who begins telling me that he 
does not have anything to do with the churches because they 
repeat the Apostles’ Creed, I am inclined to ask him if it is not 
rather because they repeat the Ten Commandments.” 
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AMERICAN WOMEN’S RELIGION 


HE AMERICAN WOMAN’S idea of religion is summed 

up in the one word ‘‘service,”’ and it is she, says Miss 

Maude Royden, who is largely responsible for Prohibi- 
tion and for a multitude of practical attempts to make the king- 
dom of heaven come quickly. Writing in The Forum (New 
York), this famous English woman preacher, who recently 
toured this country, delivering a series of lectures, gives large 
eredit to her American sister for the vigor and selflessness with 
which, now that she is emancipated, she is devoting herself to 
the solution of some of our problems. ‘‘To women everywhere 
the idea of service makes an instant appeal,’’ writes Miss Royden. 
«To American women it is irresistible. Their religion is to make 
the kingdom of heaven come on earth. It is a great and glorious 
ambition, and certainly it isin keeping with the teaching of our 
Lord, who said: ‘When ye pray, say ‘‘Our Father, ... Thy 
kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven.”’’’ In regard to 
American women and Prohibition, Miss Royden writes: 


“They did not propose to work the miracle by making people 
interested in something better than the exciting business of get- 
ting more or less drunk; they did not first attack the evil sur- 
roundings which, with us, so often lead to drinking; they simply 
and at one stroke sought to remove the drink. That the result 
has beenin many ways good, I can not doubt; that it has also been 
in some ways bad, I do not doubt either. Whether the good or 
the bad will in the end prevail, America must judge for herself, 
while the Englishwoman, conscious of the appalling nature of 
the drink evil in her own country, watches with an interest pain- 
ful in its intensity. What concerns me here is the method of 
the attack on this great evil—direct, uncompromising, external— 
and the fact that its driving force came, and comes still, from 
Protestant American women, and has been their most remarkable 
use of power.” 


Miss Royden discovers that American women occupy @ unique 
position. They ‘“‘have more freedom, greater equality in educa- 
tional advantages, and, in consequence, More economic inde- 
pendence than any other women anywhere. If, thus equipped 
and launched upon the world, American men really do refuse to 
take them seriously, American men are guilty of extreme folly. 
The single instance of Prohibition should be enough to convince 
them of this. Whether they think it good or bad, there can be 
no doubt of its importance; and everywhere I find its passage 
into law stated to be, in great part, the work of women.” As 
Miss Royden sees it, then: 


“Tt is inevitable that American women, entering into political 
life, should do something! Why else are they educated and 
equipped either for a career and economic independence of their 
own, or for a husband whose first business is to maintain them in 
a good position? In neither case do they expect to lead a life 
of leisure. The standard of life in America, which is the pride of 
Americans and the admiration of the world, is maintained at an 
almost terrifying cost to all but the wealthiest women. Indeed, 
women have insisted on a marvelous equipment of labor-saving 
devices. The multiplicity of bathrooms, of ice-boxes and other 
electrical apparatus, the carpetless floors, the absence of dust- 
collecting ‘ornaments ’—all reflect the determination of American 
women to have beautiful homes without becoming slaves to them. 
The amount of intelligence which they have put into the main- 
tenance of the American standard of living alone makes it 
possible; money by itself could not doit. It still takes an alarm- 
ing toll of the strength of women; but it does make it possible for 
them to take up public work without neglecting home duties, 
and the possibility is seized upon with an energy and good-will 
that is astounding. 

“T, at least, am too much a woman not to realize—as men visit- 
ing the United States for a few weeks or months rarely do— 
what a real religious impulse it is that gives such public service. 
With all the labor-saving apparatus at their command, the 
standard these women set for themselves is too high not to 
mean_incessant work, forethought, and organizing capacity. An 
American home is a work of art and a triumph of administration. 
What cookery! What cleanliness! What comfort is there! 
With this, however, they are not content. They seek to make 
the world a home, no less spotless, hospitable, and orderly than 
their own. 


“Tn one city, a reporter, after ten minutes’ conversation with 
me, reproachfully observed: ‘When our women come into public 
life, they always seem to get off on the subject of peace!” I was 
rebuked. I had talked to a reporter for ten whole minutes in ¢ 
town in the very heart of the Middle West, and had not yet 
broached any international affair. 

“He was right. When the American woman comes into public 
life, she wants to know why the world can’t live in peace. She 
wants to see that it does, in future. She wants to make hei 
religion work—and after all, it is the religion of the Prince of 
Peace! Once more, I warn the American male: if he does not 
take his women seriously, he is making a miscalculation. They 
take themselves seriously and they have votes. They are con- 
sidering the cause and cure of war. Christianity, they think, 
ought to work—or what is it for?” 


In all this, however, Miss Royden suggests, there is an element 
of weakness: 


‘* American women believe that the world can be reformed. In 
theological language we should say it can be ‘redeemed.’ This is 
a fundamental principle of Christianity. In the work of reforma- 
tion, however, we are apt to become so exceedingly busy that we 
easily fall into the habit of trying short-cuts. At first sight it 
seems a kind of selfishness to be concerned in the making of saints 
or thesalvationof one’sown soul. Certainly, it often becomes so. 
But tho concentration on’ spiritual discipline may be the be- 
setting sin of the spiritual East, a complete neglect of it is the 
curse of the practical West. 

“‘Willed with her desire to serve, the American woman sets 
about the building of the City of God, and often fails, because, 
born organizer and administrator that she is, she does not per- 
ceive that organization is not enough. Even good conduct is 
not enough. Nor can good conduct be permanently achieved 
by any amount of organizing, admonition, or even legislation, 
unless the spirit of good-will exists behind it. 

“Tho this sounds terribly platitudinous—and there is per- 
haps, not an American in the world who would not applaud the 
platitude—it is not really admitted. For this is, of course, the 
real weakness of American religious women: they believe much 
too strongly in external reformation. They have been too active 
in the service of the world to give much thought to themselves; 
consequently they really do not know themselves or huma 
nature. 

“Tf, then, I dare to offer a word of advice to my sisters of the 
American Protestant churches, it is with a most real admiration 
for the splendid and selfless vigor with which they set out to build 
the City of God. I have worked with and for associations of 
women whose zeal for this work is equaled by their courage, and 
with courage has gone statesmanship and wisdom. Every time 
I return to America | am more imprest by these qualities in 
American women. But I believe American Protestant religion 
lacks the spiritual depth and the sense of eternal things which 
comes only from intensive spiritual discipline. In other words, it 
has, in building the City of God, neglected the making of saints.” 


METHODIST REUNION IN ENGLAND—The proposed 
reunion of Northern and Southern Methodist Episcopal Churches 
is on the shelf, and likely to remain there some time, comments 
The Christian Century (Undenominational), while in England the 
three principal groups of Methodists—the Wesleyans, the Primi- 
tives, and the United—seem within sight of reunion. To be sure, 
we read, the three churches are going about the process of re- 
union with extreme caution, so that the proposal can not be 
consummated before 1931 at the earliest: . 


“But the chances are now so favorable to the eventual con- 
summation of the union that it would seem that only some acci- 
dental emotional upheaval could prevent its taking place. The 
Wesleyan Methodists have heen slower than the other two bodies 
in agreeing to the reunion. At their conference in 1927 they 
failed to give the proposal the necessary majority of 75 per cent. 
of those voting. But the campaign in favor of union conducted 
during the ensuing year seems to have had great effect, for the 
vote this year showed more than 88 per cent. infavor. Successive 
steps in the negotiations call for still another vote to confirm the 
majority of 1928; then the passage of an enabling act through 
Parliament, to go into effect in 1931; and, finally, in that year 
another vote in each of the three conferences, in which again a 
75 per cent. majority will be required.” 
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ITH over 750,000 new Chevrolets on the 

road since January lst—an average of more 
than 30,000 new owners each week — today’s 
Chevrolet, by a tremendous margin, is first choice 
of the nation for 1928! 


If you do not know the elements of beauty, qual- 
ity and performance upon which this overwhelm- 
ing popularity is based — visit your Chevrolet 
dealer today and see this sensational car. 


See for yourself how completely it provides the ten 
great basic factors which automobile buyers every- 
where are now demanding. Satisfy yourself that 
the purchase of a Chevroletassures you more auto- 
mobile and more all-round satisfaction than you 
ever thought possible at prices so amazingly low! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Peery eT OW COST 
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for Economical Transporta tion 


(CHEVROLET, 


1 Design 


For fourteen years Chevrolet has followed a 
policy of constant progress in engineering, 
with the result that today’s Chevrolet is 
modern in every detail of design. 


2 Appearance 


Today’s Chevrolet provides beauty of design 
to an exceptional degree because Chevrolet 
has at its disposal the unmatched facilities 
of the Fisher Body Corporation. 


3 Features ; 


Because the Chevrolet Motor Company has 
both the desire and the ability to provide 
quality features typical of the finest cars, 
today’s Chevrolet is everywhere regarded as 
the world’s most luxurious low-priced car. 


4. Performance 


Chevrolet’s amazing performance is the result 
of a valve-in-head motor whose power is a 
matter of worldwide fame and whose snap 
and smoothness are assured by alloy invar- 
strut pistons, large valves with mushroom 
type tappets, accurately counter-balanced 
reciprocating parts, and an extremely effici- 
ent fuel carburetion and distribution system. 


5 Comfort 


Chevrolet is built on a 107” wheelbase, equip- 
ped with four long semi-elliptic springs set 
parallel to the frame. The seat cushions are 
provided with deep, resilient springs. This 
is a comfort combination unmatched in any 
other car at such low prices. 


6 Handling Ease 


For ease of control Chevrolet incorporates a 
full ball bearing steering gear, smooth-shift- 
ing transmission, light pedal action clutch 
and big non-locking four-wheel brakes. 


7 Economy 


Chevrolet owners enjoy true economy of 
operation because of such modern features as 
pump circulation of oil and water, oil filter, 
air cleaner, ultra-efficient carburetion, crank- 
case breathing system and thermostatically 
controlled cooling. 


8 Maintenance 


Chevrolet enjoys a worldwide reputation for 
low maintenance costs because it is rugged in 
construction, built of the finest materials and 
embodies the results of millions of miles of 
testing at the General Motors Proving Ground. 


9 Resale Value 


Chevrolet’s resale value is high because Chev- 
rolet’s rugged construction assures many 
thousands of miles of dependable transporta- 
tion while Chevrolet’sstyleisso advanced that 
it maintains its good appearance for years. 


10 Price 


As a result of worldwide popularity and tre- 
mendous production, Chevrolet is able to 
offer these beautiful modern cars at these 
amazing low prices: 


The Touring $49 5 The Convertible 
or Roadster... Sport ‘ 8695 
abriolet..... 


The $ ‘ 

Coach «o....6 585 Ficieperial $715 
The $ Utility Truck 
Goupecas <tc « 5 9 5 (Chassis On) $ 5 20 


The 4-D $ Light Delivery $ 
Sadan ssiyeh whee 67 5 \Chassts Only) 575 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


SPECIALLY dedicated to Boston read- 

ers, we take it; hence its inclusion in 

The Transcript, but all save the last stanza 

has wider appeal, and the moral might be 
universal: 


THE WITCHERY OF RAIN 
By Samurt Minturn Prck 


All day the frolic rain had played 
Amid the branches green; 

Each leaf its silver fingers made 
A twinkling tambourine, 

‘And listening to the elfin tune 
Rain-tinkled in the boughs, 

My raptured senses seemed to swoon, 
Straightway I fell a-drowse. 


O where was I? I knew not where! 
I dreamed a blithe romance 

Of Italy, or Spain, or fair 
And sunny-storied France; 

'T was distant, all that sought mine ear, 
In feudal days afar: 

Yet, could it be?—it seemed so near— 
Was that a gay guitar? 


Whose fingers spanned its strings and frets? 
I did not know, or care; 

It was a girl with castanets 
That won my glances there. 

But soon a white plume waved between, 
And flashing lances bright: 

Then swiftly changed again the scene, 
And ’twas a moonlit night, 


And I—a troubadour was I 
Somewhere in old Provence; 

I wished that Time might never fly, 
’T would always be the nonce; 

No lady fair could kinder be 
Than she who heard my strain— 

Then from my dream I wakened me, 
For it had ceased, the rain. 


And, oh, the East Wind blew so chill 
I would I’d stayed awake, 
For I began to sneeze, and still 
All down my back IT ache: 
And now ’tis nearly done, my lay, 
Its burden, pray you, note— 
Don’t drowse upon a rainy day, 
Or else—keep on your coat. 


Auruo the title of the following poem 
from The Spur (New York) places us in 
lower Manhattan overlooking the bay, with 
its multitude of outbound ships, the mood 
of the human adding-machine — who 
watches his figures as well as the boats 
that fill him with dreams of far-away 
romantic lands—is common to any worker 
in any port: 


FROM A DOWNTOWN SKYSCRAPER 
By Wiurrep J. Funk 


Over my ledger I can see 
The giant ships go down the bay, 
And there’s no one of them but holds 
My heart aboard as stowaway. 


And one will steam to China Sea 

And one will swing around the Horn 
And, Oh! I’d be a happy lad 

If I were only sailor-born. 


One golden day I'll break my bonds 
And close my books and wander free, 
And then another pale-faced lad 
Will add my figures up for me. 


Girstes are finding their freedom cur- 
tailed, even in Hungary, where their stock 
has been so long at home, and perhaps we 
shall see this people merged into our own 
general monotony. The New York Times 
gives us an engaging portrait: 


THE GYPSY FROM GALWAY 
By SonrtA RuTHELE Novak 


Oh, I have heard it’s very rare 

To find a gipsy lass that’s fair! 

They’re swarthy and their eyes are dark, 
Their hair is brown as chestnut bark, 
But early morning yesterday 

A gypsy came across my way 

With hair like silver touched with fire 
Above her green and white attire. 

That she was gypsy I was sure 

With eyes delphinium-demure. 


And when I said, ‘‘It isn’t right 

That any gypsy be so light!”’ 

She answered, ‘‘ Oh, the little folk 
Forevermore must have their joke; 

And when in Galway I was born, 

My mother broke the bloom of thorn 

And spilled its sacred, welling sap 

Before she took her noonday nap! 

So while in thoughtlessness she slept, 

The broken thorn lay there and wept 
Until the little folk all flew 

To stop its wound, with much ado! 

And seeing me, they touched my feet 
With drops they caught, to make me fleet; 
And as they touched my eyes, there thinned 
Before my sight the paths of wind! 

And when their humor grew more bold, 
They touched my hair, and it was gold. 
But then I saw my mother start, 

Because they touched my very heart!”’ 


And when her uttered words were still 

I was alone upon the hill. 

I could not trust my eyes, and vow 

I don’t believe it happened now! 

But just the same, I will not break 

The sweet-starred hawthorn sprays to take! 


Distant from Browning’s optimism is 
this of to-day, but Browning’s dramatic 
monolog is the form we see in The English 
Review: 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


By Marcaret MarsHALL 


The sun is gilding all the barley tips, 
And I lie dreaming underneath the trees, 
While, like a silver stream, the evening slips 
And lengthens with the shadows on the leas... 
In my primrose linen dress 
I walk again through sunny lanes, 
With eyes alight in happiness 
Beside the laden harvest wains. 
The horses in our fields are white, 
And there are glossy mares at graze, 
Whose rollicking, unsteady foals 
Play through the drowsy summer days. 
I stand with arms frothed elbow-deep 
In bowls of yellow cream, 
And, singing, make my butter there, 
Devonshire way—nor know I dream—. . . 
My hair is honey-coloured, 
And my feet are young andlight; 
The days are made for laughing, 
And there’s love and rest at night. 
My man is strong and tawny, 
Like a stallion in his pride, 
Brown he is, and modelled finely, 
Moving with a tall man’s stride... 
Sinks now below the hill the sun’s red rim, 
And sinks my dream into the present pain: 
Iam a slattern, with my eyes grown dim 
With straining to see Devon fields again: 
My man is like a ferret where he stands: 
I am afraid-—afraid of his thin hands, 


Here is a picture in words, free-verse 
fashion, with a daring amount of repeti- 
tion, yet effectively done. It is from a 
group by an author in the August issue of 
Poetry (Chicago) : 


DAHLIAS 
By Heten Hoyt 


Our little boy in his white suit walks among the 
dahlias 

{n the bright sunshine of the August garden, 

In his white suit with red collar, 

His yellow hair blown out, aflame in the sun. 

He walks among the dahlias; the shadows of the 
dahlias, 

The lacy shadows of dahlia leaves, fall over him, 

Traced on his white suit; sharply in the sunshine 

The shadows of dahlia stalks are traced on the 
sharp white. 

The soft round shadows of great dahlia heads 

Like starry balls lie on his shoulders, 

The pointed shadows of dahlia petals 

Deepening to dark black on the dark red collar. 

He walks between the slanting dahlia stalks, 

Through leaves and shadows of leaves, 

Moving in his white suit, lingering, from bloom to 
bloom. 

Among the red flowers he is a white flower, 

Among the white flowers he is a red flower. 

The pink dahlias crowd near his cheeks to look 
in his face, 

He looks in the face of each flower; 

The yellow dahlias lean toward his hair, 

Matching their gold to his; his yellow locks 

Like petals radiate about his head. 

He walks among the dahlias, himself a lovely dahlia, 

—A branch of flowers walking, a little boy blooming 

Our own bright dahlia flower, our little boy in the 
sun. 


Tue desire to escape from sad thoughts 
and the difficulty of doing it are voiced in 
this sonnet from The Nation (New York): 


AN INFIDELITY 


By GarrRetTa Buspy 


I cannot live with it—not every day!— 

The hard unyielding fact that you are dead. 
(ilways to sit and face it, eat its bread, 

And drink its tears. ... Oh, I have run away 
And come again to this wood-shadowed strand 
(I think we walked on violets before!) 
Searching for trace of you along the shore. 
But now your feet go printless on the sand. 
And now reality within my door 

Blots up the morning sun and chills my bed 
And mocks at me for every thing I do, 

And I may not escape it any more. 

How strange a thing to find that I am wed 
To iron fact, being in love with you. 


Tuat kinship of the human soul with 
the stars and the sea, which we all have 
felt at rare moments, is the theme of this 
sonnet from The Independent (Boston): 


ADASTRAL 
By Davip McCorp 


My heart goes seaward with the rising star: 
This of myself that flowered from the earth, 
Tasted the soil, and shared the foliate birth 
Of the red roses spilling in the jar. 

My heart goes seaward with the rising star 
That takes the brief erosion of the night, 
And burns in the high candle all delight, 
Making the soul a moth. So we that are 
Its pawns and, living, bade the pillars rise, 
And girded oceans with a vessel’s wake, 
Still look upon the sweet illumined skies 
And ask for wonder for the wonder’s sake, 
And carry to the graves that shut us in 

The sea and the stars and all that they have been. 
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Bern YSLER: 


Originality Re-Styles 
ll Motor Cars 


New Chrysler “75”, Sport Phaeton 


Entirely original in style conception — creations of Chrysler engineering 
and artistic genius—the new Chrysler “75” and “65” literally stamp as old~ 
fashioned the earlier precedents in motor car beauty... . A Through Chry~ 
sler originality, a new mode has come into being. . . . G In a new revelation 
of dynamic symmetry, Chrysler has swept into obsolescence the former 
American and European standards of artistic merit in automobiles. ... 
a Now, the mode is Chrysler—both abroad and at home. . . . @ The whole 
world pays deference to the originality in the new styles created by Chrysler. 


q New Chrysler 75 Prices—Royal Sedan, $1535; 2-passenger Coupe (with rumble seat), $1535; Roadster 
(with rumble seat), 41939 Town 0 yer Wire wheels extra. 


New Chrysler Oo Bice tani Coupe, Sai: pe ON (with rumble seat), $1065; 2-door Sedan, 
$1065; Touring Car, $1075; 4-door Sedan; $1145; Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. All prices f. 0. b. Detrott. 
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“THE LITTLE RED TENT’’—A PIN-POINT OF VIVID COLOR ON THE VAST ICY WILDERNESS 


This unique photograph of the Nobile party’s shelter was made by Lundborg. 


The figure bending over is that of Viglieri. 


AN ARCTIC RESCUE THAT EMBITTERS NATIONS 


SAVIOR FROM THE SKY—Lundborg, the resourceful 
Swedish ace—had made a landing on the treacherous 
polar ice, hard by the small tent which had been painted 

red to catch the eyes of possible rescuers. Hope in that moment 
banished the despair of the six castaways huddled there, two of 
them disabled with broken limbs, and all afflicted. with cold, 
hunger, and misery. But the plane was small, and Lundborg 
was carrying a mechanic. Only one of the marooned sufferers 
could be removed. Which one should it be? On the answer to 
that question, we gather from a mass of chronicle and comment, 
depended the judgment of a critical world. And from the 
ensuing action was to spring an animated cross-fire of condemna- 
tion and justification, stirring up no little international bitterness, 
with preparations for investigations and counter-investigations, 
which at this writing are still in the air. For the castaway 
rescued on that now . 
historie occasion was 
General Nobile, the com- 
mander of the disastrous 
Italia dirigible polar ex- 
pedition; and altho he 
was one of the injured 
pair, his consent to his 
own removal in advance 
of his subordinates was 
to be denounced by a 
vigorous school of erit- 
ics in the northern coun- 
tries of Europe—notably 
Sweden—as an infring- 
ment of the tradition 
that a commander in 
such a ease should be 
the last to be saved. 
Hence the melancholy 
spectacle of Nobile’s ul- 
timate journey home- ; 
ward, treated with cold ot : 
disdain in the countries iicseaciri let oo 


through which he passed 


GENERAL NOBILE AND THE FAMOUS TITINA 


! ‘The Ttatia's canine mascot was the first to jump into Lundborg’s plane, and this 
picture was taken after the General’s removal to the base ship of the expedition. 


learn, he has been received with passionate adulation and muc 
official honor. But his countrymen are not the only ones + 
come to his defense. His action is justified by a Swedish witne 
in the person of his rescuer, Captain Lundborg, who, in one 
a series of articles copyrighted by the North American New 
paper Alliance, gives us a vivid narrative of the discussion pr 
ceding the rescue. Of his first sight of Nobile, he writes: 


I recognized him from photographs, despite the long beard az 
mustaches he had grown and the strange apparel he wore. 

Nobile wore no hat. The upper part of his body was cloths 
in a gray knitted jacket. His legs were ineased in light gr: 
sports trousers. On one foot he wore a light summer shoe, « 
the other a stocking and reindeer sock. Around his broken 1} 
was wound a gray puttee. 

I hurried up to him. He offered me both hands and drew n 
down to him in a strong embrace. I told him who I was and th 
Thad come to take the 
all away from their i 
voluntary stay in the te 

I asked General N 
bile to be the first. 

I told him I eouldr 
take more than one tl 
time, because my m 
chanie was with me, 
assured General Nob: 
that I would return soo 
alone, and then wou 
be able to take two at 
time. 

General Nobile point 
to Ceecioni, a fine, 
powerful fellow of ty 
ical Italian appearan: 
He sat immediately ne 
to the General, maki 
a stretcher from bits 
the erusht gondola 
the Jtalia.. By means 
this he was to be help 
along, as both his le 
were broken. 

“T have decided 
another procedure,” sé 
General Nobile. “Fi: 
Ceecioni, then Behour« 
Trojani, Viglieri, Bia 
and, finally, myself.’’- 
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(Continued from page 32) 

I asked the General to alter this order so he could go with me 
immediat 

I considered his presence on land extremely desirable for the 
management of relief work, particularly in case I couldn’t carry 
all to safety that night. 

After a short discussion with the others, 
accepted my proposal and asked me to 
wait until he had time to get ready. 

Nobile’s dog, Titina, which since 
my arrival in camp had suecessfully 
attempted to make friends with me, 
didn’t appear to question whether it 
was to go along or not. It was first 
to be taken up into the machine. 

The leave which General Nobile 
now took of his comrades was more 
than pathetic. He embraced and 
kissed each one, and appeared to give 
encouraging words to them all. 

In a flow of tears he was helped on 
his way by Viglieri and Biagi. 


General Nobile 


Lundborg’s version is a confirma- 
tion, in the main, of General Nobile’s 
own account, as given out in a mes- 
sage dated from the base ship Citta di 
Milano, Virgo Bay, Spitsbergen, on 
the day following his rescue. The 
message, given to the world by the 
Stefani Agency, Rome, and the As- 
sociated Press, is presented as ‘“‘by 
Gen. Umberto Nobile,’’ and reads: 


= : ¥ Copyright P & A. photograph 
When yesterday morning Lieutenant 


Lundborg landed near our tent, I told 
him he ought to take off Ceecioni on his 
first flight, then’ Behounek, then Troj- 
ani, then me, then Viglieri, and Biagi. 

Lundborg refused. He told me he had 
received orders to take me off immediately, for I could give direc- 
tions for searching for the others. He insisted firmly, and my com- 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THEIR EXILE 


The figure on the reader's right is that of Lundborg, who, after rescuing 
Nobile, became marooned himself. The other is Viglieri. 
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rades also insisted firmly, that I should leave first and that I would 
make them more tranquil for every eventuality. So I was forced 
to yield against the dictates of my heart and also to avoid delay. 
At the time the plane departed, Ceccioni was well. I turned 
over direction of the group to Viglieri. 
I hope to embrace them soon, and I hope Divine Preeiioncs 
will allow me to see again the others. 


THE RADIO ON THE WORLD'S ROOF 


Perhaps the most famous outfit in the history of radio, it told the world of the Italia disaster, one 
of the greatest in Arctic records, and guided rescuers to the “‘little red tent. ’ 


It will be recalled that Lundborg, on making a return trip to 
the ‘‘little red tent’’ was frustrated by an unfavorable turn in 
the ice conditions. His machine turned turtle in a crash, and he 
found himself marooned with the five survivors. Meanwhile 
the storm of criticism and controversy broke loose, as the whole 
complicated story of the disaster, including the pathetic death 
of Dr. Malmgren, the Swedish scientist with the expedition, who 
perished on the ice while trying to reach land with Zappi and 
Mariano, and the disappearance of Amundsen with a French 
party of five on a would-be rescue flight over the frozen wastes, 
filtered through to an anxious world. Sweden, we learn, pro- 
jected an inquiry into the expedition, and Premier Mussolini, 
resenting what seemed to him an ‘‘anti-human, anti-Italian 
announced that there would be an investigation, but 
one conducted in Italy and by Italians. 
three principal questions: 


” 


wave, 
Discussion raised 
Should General Nobile, despite his 
injuries, have remained on the ice-floe, instead of being taken 
Had Dr. Malmgren been 
Had the whole expedition 
been competently planned and carried out? 


to safety before his comrades? 
deserted by his two companions? 


As to the ethies of Nobile’s momentous decision, differences in 
racial psychology are cited by 
mentators on the dispute. Southern practicality is contrasted 
with Northern idealism. We glean the suggestion that the 
heroic gesture of a captain deliberately going down with his ship 
might strike some observers of a more hot-blooded and realistic 
race as an illogical and wasteful sacrifice. The New York 
Evening Post inquires: 


some of the American com- 


What would Premier Mussolini have done had he 
in the place of General Nobile, Captain Zappi, 
Mariano? : 

Would he, as commander of an expedition, have permitted 
himself to be rescued before his subordinates had been taken to 
safety? Would he have gone on ahead without Dr. Malmgren, 
doomed beyond hope to a horrible death, but still alive? 

These are questions which can not be answered; it would be 
indelicate, to say the least, to presume to state any opinion. 

But they serve to bring clearly into perspective an element 
which has not been considered in Western and Northern Europe 


been 
or Captain 
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end America, where the conduct of the three Italians has been 
so roundly condemned. 

Mussolini’s personal courage has never been questioned. Nobile, 
Zappi, Mariano, all the members of the expedition, are courageous 
men; no man goes into the Arctic without leaving his pettiness 
and cowardliness behind on the borders of livable civilization. 

Nobile’s conduct is a tragic comment on the Mussolinian 
concept of leadership. The 
“Duce complex” explains it 
more fully than any element in 
his character and personality. 
The Italians, a Mediterranean 
people, still closer to Oriental 
ideas of social conduct than to 
Western European ones, have 
always been more ready to fol- 
low individual leaders than to 
be guided by impersonal norms 
of conduct; Mussolini has, 
during the last few years, 
superimposed upon this ten- 
dency a moral justification of 
the rights of the leader as 
above those of the led. 

Nobile, in leaving his men, 
did no more than any Fascist 
leader would have done under 
similar circumstances; his men, 
in urging him to go ahead 
without them, acted as Fas- 
cists of the rank and file would 
if they really had absorbed the 
ideas Mussolini has been fos- 
tering. The'leader can not 
easily be replaced, the men 
ean; the interests of the group, served both by leaders and led, 
are at stake. 

It is a concept, which will not please Anglo-Saxons or North- 
erners in general. It evokes again the fundamental clash 
between the Southern emphasis upon intelligence and the 
Northern emphasis upon character. The issue has nothing to do 
with cowardice or bravery. 

Similarly the conduct of Zappi and Mariano may offend 
Northerners, whereas any other conduct on their part would 
probably have seemed ridiculously unintelligent to Southerners. 
Malmgren was doomed. To remain with him would have meant 
destroying the hope for safety of the other two. Why place a 
living sacrifice of three men instead of one at the altar of the 
terrible forces of nature for the sake of an abstract code which, 
after all, is essentially an instrument—one of many—in the 
endless war of man against nature? 

The Nobile tragedy will undoubtedly have a political signifi- 
eance. Already it has helped 
Soviet Russia. Certainly it 
will hurt Fascist Italy. If it 
serves to show Mussolini that 
Italy can not hope to be a 
Western Kuropean Power with- 
out adopting the social and 
political morality of Western 
Europe, it will not have been 
utterly without its purpose. 


International Newsreel photograph 


Wild rumors of strife and 
insanity among the castaways 
in the little red tent are stoutly 
denied by one of their number, 
Professor Behounek, a Czech 
meteorologist, who accompa- 
nied the Jtalia expedition. In 
a series of copyrighted articles 
for the United Features Syn- 
dicate, he reminds us: 


The whole world felt an in- 
tense interest in these few men 
lost in the polar sea. Six 
nations sent help. One great 
explorer, who, every one be- 
lieved, had given up his famous 
polar career of his own free 
will, risked his life again to 
save these. Since the time of the 
unfortunate Franklin expedi- 
tion, the polar region had not 
seen so many relief expeditions. 


Copyright, P. & A. photograph 


PROFESSOR BEHOUNEK WAS PHILOSOPHICAL 


THE RUSSIANS TO THE RESCUE 


This is how they charge an ice-floe with their now famous ice-breaker, 
the Krassin, which did yeoman rescue service after the Italia disaster. 


The large and hearty personality is that of the Czech meteorologist. 
The other is griefstricken Nobile. 


Newspapers published the daily doings of the shipwrecked, 
which, through the combined work of the radio, telegraph, tele- 
phone, reporters’ pencils, printers’ ink, and imagination, went 
through such a metamorphosis that none of the shipwrecked in 
the red tent would have recognized them. 

There were reports we had gone mad and discord ruled among 
us; that we had fallen victims of polar psychosis and were 
dying; that we had grown apa- 
thetic, that we believed nobody 
and felt deserted by every- 
body. This is why I am 
writing this article. 

It can well be realized what 
was the psychologic condition 
of the men who survived the 
erash of the airship after the 
terrible inipact on the ice had 
smashed to bits the duralumi- 
num body of the cabin. 

The first moment was full of 
joy that our lives had been 
saved, and full of optimism. 

‘““We are near the mainland; 
people know which route we 
were flying back from the Pole; 
perhaps Wilkins is still at 
Green Harbor with his air- 
plane; our rescue is only a 
matter of a few hours,’ were 
the thoughts we all exprest. 

Then came consideration: 
What shall we eat? The cabin 
contained only instruments, 
and no food. The ice offered 
no possibility of nourishment. 
The sea, of which we could catch a glimpse through the rifts of 
ice, had no fish. Land was near, but we were unable to reach it. 
Then came the psychologic reaction. 

Then we found our provisions, which had been in part thrown 
overboard before the crash and in part had fallen out of the air- 
ship. Finn Malmgren saw them first and hope returned at once. 

Our wireless apparatus, a small 25-watt camp set, had been 
saved uninjured, so we had accumulators of great capacity, 
receiving set and dry battery. Biagi put it all into operation 
the very day of the catastrophe, and already on the afternoon of 
May 25 we heard the high ringing tone of the S.O.S. signal and 
other messages regarding our position. 

By evening we were gathered in our tent sleeping soundly 
after the weariness of the flight, which had lasted fifty-five hours. 
Captain Mariano had us early at work the next morning, which 
he directed with complete calmness and composure as if he 
were aboard his little naval craft somewhere in Chinese waters. 

We gathered all the material 
we could possibly use. We 
collected every piece of pem- 
mican we found in the snow, 
convinced each piece meant 
perhaps another day of life. 
We worked badly because we 
were unused to this environ- 
ment where floe upon floe rose: 
around us, surrounded by deep 
snow or a thin layer of ice 
or eracks we had to jump 
across. 

We had to pass by the body 
of the unfortunate Pomelha, 
our poor comrade who died 
nobly at his post pursuing his 
duty, now lying there, face 
buried in snow, surrounded by 
the wreckage of the motor- 
eabin. We made an effort to 
set up a roof over him which 
would protect him in this re- 
gion where there was no kindly 
earth, and we wondered again 
and again to which of us fate 
had been friendlier. 

But our work dispelled such 
thoughts, and life gained the 
upper hand over pessimism and 
thoughts about death when we 
met in the little tent. There 
we were sitting closely together 
around the tin can which once 
had held gasoline and in 
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which Malmgren was now cooking pemmican, Each received his 
ration. 

Pemmican has a strange, unpleasant taste, and sticky drops 
clung to the cup which we dipt into the tin. Polar suits, 
which up to now were spotless, were soiled. But what does that 
matter? One was anxious to live, and we began to drink the 
beverage calmly. Next time there was no irritation felt and the 
‘‘menu’’. was looked upon as a matter of course. 

Then Malmgren departed with two officers, Mariano and Zappi. 
‘At the time we were deprest, as always when a crew is split up. 
But then we figured that they would succeed, and perhaps 
through them a relief expedition would reach us sooner, and we 
‘gathered new hope and life. 

“ The radio emitted its signals daily. Several times daily 
Biagi hurried from the sending station outside to the receiving 
set in the tent, put the receivers to his ears, manipulated the 
contacts, then dropt the receivers with the remark that is so 
familiar by now, “‘I hear 
nothing.”” And down- 
heartedness crept again 
into our souls. 


Immediately after 
the crash there were 
nine on the floe, but 


THE ITALIA’S TOLL OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Six lost with the balloon part of the Italia, six more with the Amundsen search party— 

those, with the two known dead of the Italia personnel, bring the probable fatalities 

at this writing of the latest Arctic disaster to fourteen. The New York Herald Tribune 
gives this roster of the living and dead: 


It felt cold and stinging. We all fell heavily asleep, and even 
Biagi, who was standing watch, took a nap in his sleeping-bag. 
Suddenly we were awakened by yells from him. 

‘Polar bear, polar bear!”’ he shouted. 

In a great hurry I got hold of my boots, and, without stopping 
to lace them, crawled out of the tent and snatched my rifle, with 
which Biagi had already armed himself. In a situation like this 
I preferred to have if in my own hands. 

I saw a polar bear slowly trudging away toward the pack ice 
and his own salvation. I ran some dozen meters after him 
until he was just at the edge of the pack ice, then came @ roar 
from my rifle, and from weapons fired by Piagi and Viglieri. 
My second shot hit the bear. It gave a wild roar. I rushed 
forward over the remaining fifty meters of ice-floe and from a 
high bump in the ice sent a few more shots after the bear. But 
he sneaked slowly away and in a big circle went around both the 
ice-floe and his enemies. I examined the bear tracks and dis- 

- covered that he had 
been only two or three 
meters from our camp. 

Viglieri was sorry we 
had missed a chance 
of getting some fresh 
meat, while Behounek 
thanked me because I 
had not hit the bear. 


soon Zappi, Mariano, 
and Malmgren left to 
try to reach land. Of 
Malmgren, ‘‘the tragic 
figure, a gentleman in 
the full sense of the 
word,’ Professor Be- 
hounek continues: 


Thad no idea I would 
have to write these 
words when I met him 
the first time, more than 
two years ago, in Kings 
Bay, .at the time of 
Commander’ Richard 
E. Byrd’s start. A hor- 
ribleirony of fate willed 
that the bravest of us 
all during our life in the 
polar region, the only 
one who could look back 
to several years’ exis-+ 
tence under the difficult 
conditions of this raw 


ITALIA CREW 


Known Dead 


MALMGREN, DR. FINN, meteorolo- 
gist, died attempting to reach land. 

POMELIA, VINCENZO, motor at- 
tendant, killed in crash May 25. 


Rescued 


NOBILE, GEN. UMBERTO, com- 
mander, rescued by Swedish flyer, 
June 24. 

MARIANO, CAPT, ALBERTO, pilot, 
rescued. by Russian ice-breaker 
Krassin, July 12. 

ZAPPI, CAPT. FILIPPO, navigator, 
rescued by Krassin, July 12. 

VIGLIERI, LIEUT, ALFREDO, navi- 
gator, rescued by the Krassin near 


Foyne Island, July 12, with the |: 


following members of the Italia 


crew: : 
BEHOUNEK, PROF. F., meteor-. » 


ologist. | 
BIAGI, GIUSEPPI, radio operator. 
TROJANI, FILIPPO, engincer. 
CECCIONI, NATALE, motor chief. 


Missing, Believed Dead 


Lost in balloon part of Italia: 
ARDUNO, LIEUT. ETTORE, navi- 


gator. 
PONTREMOLIT, PROF. ALDO, 
scientist. A 
LAGO, DR. UGO, journalist. 
erp ATTILEO, motor atten- 
ant 


Missing Rescuers 


Party in French seaplane which dis- 
appeared on June 18 after leaving 
Tromsoe, Norway. 

AMUNDSEN, ROALD, Norwegian 


polar explorer. 
DIETRICHSEN, LIEUT. LIEF, 
Norwegian Arctic explorer. 
GILBAUD, COM. RENE, French 
pilot. 

CUVERVILLE, LIEUT. ALBERT 
DE, French pilot. 

VALETTE, EMIL, French 


operator. 
BRAZY, GILBERT, French mechanic. 


Rescued Rescuers 


LUNDBORG, CAPTAIN, Swedish 
aviator, rescued General Nobile; 
later marooned and rescued by his 
comrade flyer, Lieutenant Schyberg. 


Party afoot which tried to make way 
over ice to Italia survivors: 

SORA, CAPTAIN, Italian Alpine 
Chasseur, reached July 13 from 
Foyne Island by Swedish and Fin- 
nish airplanes. . 

VANDENGEN, Norwegian guide, res- 
cued with him at the same time. 

VARMING, rescued near Cape Brun 
by, Y iit aw icebreaker fBraganza, 

uly 14. 


Crew of Russian plane from Kras- 
sin, marooned near Cape Platen, all 
rescued July 15 by J<rassin: 
CHUKHNOVSKY, pilot. 
BLUSHSETIN, film operator. 


radio 


Polar bear meat was 
anything but a favor- 
ite dish with the good 
professor. He still 
possest his luxurious 
embonpoint, and with 
it his civilized teste. 
After this visit by the 
polar bear we organized 
our guard service a 
little better. All of us 
except Ceccioni took 
our regular turns, vary- 
ing between two and 
four hours because of 
the weather. Trojani 
was at first exempt, but 
he gradually recovered 
and replaced Biagi, who 
was the next to become 
ill. 


With all due credit 
to airplanes and radio, 
the lion’s share of the 


CIOCCA, CALISTO, motor attendant. 
ALESSANDRI, RENATO, envelop 
attendant. 


district, should be the 
only one of nine persons 
who survived the Italia 
catastrophe to die. 

I see him before me as he left us in the dim light of the white 
polar night of March 30, miserable, crippled, loaded down with 
a knapsack of provisions, already beginning to sink, but with 
unconquerable will, and I will always hear his last words when 
he answered in German my question as to whether he believed 
he could go that way—‘‘ Yes, I believe I can manage.”’ 

Two of us were wounded—General Nobile with one leg and 
one arm broken, and Ceccioni, the first mechanic, with a broken 
leg. It would have been reasonable to expect them to despair, 
since, with their severe injuries, without medical aid, they were 
unable to march. But a man of Nobile’s qualities does not 
become desperate, nor does a man used to dangers, like Ceccioni, 
simple man of the people that he is, whose career was due to his 
work alone. 

At the time when some newspapers announced that discord 
reigned among us, and that some of us were running about the 
ice insane, we were playing checkers and chess in the tent. I 
do not want to give an exaggerated description of our morale, 
however. We knew well what the situation was and what 
might be in store for us. I frankly admit we all were rather 
pessimistic than optimistic, but we did not talk about it. 

Even simple men like Ceccioni and Biagi knew that gloomy 
talk was out of place, and the only thing that Trojani-and I 
would say to each other was that the greatest consolation we 
had was that life on the ice-floe must soon end either by death 
or rescue. 


Of the day-by-day life of the castaways we are given some 
lively glimpses by Captain Lundborg, in the North American 
Newspaper Alliance series, from which we have already quoted. 
Thus, for instance: 


STRAUDE. ; 
SHELAGIN. “ 


eS = 
ALEKSEEY. rescue work was ac 


complished by the 
Russian 
As a New York World writer puts it: 


ice-breaker 
Krassin. 


Where airplanes equipped with pontoons and radio, airplanes 
of all sizes and designs, handled by the best pilots of Europe, 
had managed, after weeks of labor, to bring one of the Jtalia’s 
crew to safety, the Krassin, a mere ship, rescued seven, and 
then turned around and rescued some would-be rescuers. 

Airplanes and wireless played a part, but the actual hero of 
the rescue was the strong vessel built to dispute the right of way 
with icebergs. And, while six other nations contributed their 
share, the glory of the exploit belongs to Russia. ~ 

For a month the Krassin pushed doggedly on through the 
northern seas. It was a month during which airplanes buzzed 
helplessly over sick and starving men, or sought for them in 
vain, or got lost themselves. Other ships than the Krassin were 
unable to penetrate the ice. The most powerful ice-breaker in 
the world, the Krassin is of 10,000 tons and 10,000 horse-power. 

Leaving Leningrad on June 15, the Krassin steamed on while 
the world’s attention was given to the planes vainly trying their 
rescue work. Pilot Chukhnovsky, one of the most skilful of 
Soviet flyers, flew on ahead, directing the ship toward the most 
navigable channels in the ice-fields. 

On one of these scouting trips, on July 15, he saw two tiny 
figures on the ice waving frantically. As he returned’ to give the 
news he was forced to land himself on Cape Platen, but by wire- 
less he directed the Krassin to the spot, and insisted that they 
leave him until the Italians had been rescued. ; 

The two men were Mariano and Zappi, nearly dead from 
starvation and exposure. Carried aboard the Krassin, they 
revived quickly. At first it was reported that Dr. Malmeren 
had died a month before, and the two Italians, refusing to aban- 
don his body, had remained with it until rescued. But later 
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YET HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN WELL IN A WEEK 


*T remember one summer in the 
early seventies when my father got 
sick,” said a doctor friend of ours. 
“In the two months he was laid up, 
his one-man business almost went 
to the dogs. 


“If doctors could have depended 
upon the strength of their medi- 
cines then as they can now, he 
would have been well in a week.” 


Maybe it is hard for you to imagine 
a time when illness was often pro- 
longed and life endangered because 
the doctor could not depend upon the 
strength of the medicines he used. 


Fortunately that time is past. ‘Today 
your doctor knows that he can 
prescribe medicines of constant, 
unvarying strength. Your druggist 
can, fill his prescription with abso- 
lute accuracy. 


Why doctors are sure, today 


This great change is one of the most 
startling achievements in the history 
of medical science. 


It is a veritable fortress of health 
all by itself, 


The cornerstone of the fortress was 
laid in 1879, after years of struggle 
and research, by the then young 
firm of Parke, Davis & Company. 
In that year we gave to medical 
science the first known preparations 
of fixed, unvarying strength. 


Since then we have perfected new 
methods for testing the strength 
of hundreds of complex medicinal 
substances, so that today a doctor’s 
prescription which calls for Parke- 
Davis standardized ‘products is as 
definite as the figures on a bank-check. 


Some of the more important ways 
in which your physician, with the 
aid of modern standardized prepa- 
rations, is able to prevent disease 
are told in an interesting, non- 


technical booklet, Fortresses of 


Health. If you wish a copy, send your 
request to Parke, Davis & Company, 
Detroit, Michigan; Walkerville, 
Ontario; or London, England. 
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they said the Swede, too weakened from 
his injuries to continue, had told them to 
leave him while they pushed on for help 
for the others. 

The last they saw of him, they said, he 
was waving to them feebly from the shallow 
grave they had dug for him in the ice. 
He had no food, for the Italians took all 
the provisions with them. 

The day after this rescue the Krassin 
fought her way to the little red tent and 
took aboard the five men, who had so 
often seen rescuers in planes passing almost 
close enough to touch that they could not 
believe in the reality of the Russian vessel. 
On the way the Krassin had passed. the 
lost Captain Sora and Vandengen. A 
Swedish plane rescued them, and later 
picked up their companion Varming, who 
had been left behind because of snow- 
blindness. 

Returning toward Advent Bay for coal, 
the Krassin picked up Chukhnovsky. 
Aside from the feat of rescuing men given 
up for lost, the sturdy ship had given the 
world renewed hopes for the flyers still 
lost and a new conception of Russian 
efficiency. 


By way of clarifying a singularly complex 
story, The World gives us a summary of the 
Ttalia affair from the time when, freighted 
with the hopes of Premier Mussolini and 
the Italian people, it hovered briefly over 
the North Pole in boisterous weather, which 
made descent impossible; after which, we 
learn: 


Warning of the disaster flickered over 
the Italia’s radio as, racing back from the 
Pole through a storm on May 25, she told 
of the gathering sleet and ice and buffeting 
winds. Then listeners heard only the final 
S. O. S., and knew that the dirigible was 
down. 

Only a rough guess at tho [talia’s posi- 
tion when she crashed could be made as the 
relief expeditions got under way in half a 
dozen countries. It was confidently as- 
serted that in airplanes lay the only hope 
of rescue, for the ice was too rough and 
broken for overland travel and too solid 
for ships. 

Norway and Sweden had the first air- 


planes on the scene, operating over Spits-. 


bergen from the Norwegian ice-breaker 
Braganza and tho sealer Hobby. In sea- 
planes, Capt. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen and 
Lieut. Luetzow Holm began the search, 
but found no traces. For a few days 
Lieutenant Holm was lost when fog forced 
him down to camp on the ice with polar 
bears, which fortunately displayed only 
curiosity and no hostility. They sniffed 
about his camp at night, but he was able 
to take off in clearer weather and get back 
to his base. 

Meanwhile in Italy, France, Sweden, 
and Finland bigger planes were being 
equipped for the search. As they hurried 
north, rumors of faint signals from the 
Italia were being circulated. The rumors 
were not widely believed until, two weeks 
after the crash, Radio Operator Biagi of 
the Italia succeeded in getting into com- 
munication with the expedition’s base 
ship, the Citta di Milano. 

He gave the position of his party as off 
Foyne Island, and in later messages the 
story of the wreck filtered through to the 
outside world. 


Overweighted with ice, her gas-bag per- 
haps leaking, the Italia crashed toward 
the rough ice, knocking off the gondola in 
which General Nobile and nine others were 
quartered. Lightened, the bag rose again, 
and the only indication of the fate of six 
men in its upper compartment was given 
twenty minutes later, when a column of 
smoke was seen some miles to the north- 
east, in which direction the envelop had 
disappeared. 

Most of the party left on the ice were 
stunned by the crash. When they were 
able to take stock, they found that Vincenzo 
Pomeila had been killed outright, General 
Nobile had fractured his leg, as had Natale 
Ceccioni, and Dr. Malmgren, the Swedish 
meteorologist, had 2 broken hand. 

General Nobile has told how he dis- 
suaded Dr. Malmgren from suicide; how 
the Swede’s optimism returned, and how 
he set out, altho injured, with Mariano 
and Zappi, to bring aid. The meteorologist 
insisted on setting out on the hazardous 
trip afoot because of his superior experience 
of Arctic conditions. 

The little group of three toiled over the 
rough ice hummocks and disappeared. 
Meanwhile the radio was repaired, and 
soon planes were flying north to drop 
supplies for the marooned men. The little 
tent which was their only shelter had been 
painted red to make it more readily visible, 
but three times rescue planes passed over- 
head without seeing the object of their 
search. 

Three times the sick, starving, helpless 
six waved madly and hopefully. They 
could see the planes so clearly that help 
seemed almost within reach of their out- 
stretched hands. Three times hope died 
again as they saw the rescuers vanish. 

At last a series of radio signals was 
arranged, and four weeks after the wreck 
Major Maddalena, in an Italian seaplane 
equipped to receive these signals, circled 
over the little encampment. He could not 
land, but he dropt food, clothing, medicines, 
arms, radio batteries, and other supplies 
attached to parachutes. Some of the 
supplies landed safely, others were lost as 
they floated too far away. 


Here we read of the rescue of Nobile 
and the marooning of Lundborg, following 
which: 


His friend, Lieutenant Schyberg, rescued 
him in a similar plane after two weeks’ 
delay due to bad weather, but the ice was 
then so broken and soft that another at- 
tempt was impossible. It was then that 
experts said the last chance, barring a 
miracle, was gone. Hope for the Amund- 
sen party, never heard from after they left 
Tromsoe, Norway, on June 18, was also 
abandoned. 


Nobile in a recent statement extols the: 
vanished Italia, but an editorial in The 


World’s Work, recalling some of the 
dirigible’s “ previous eccentricities, con- 
cludes: 


There is no oceasion to belittle Nobile’s 
ambition to make this as nearly as possible 
an Italian expedition in an Italian ship 
manned by an Italian crew. If Fascism 
wishes to advertise its cause by hurling 
heroic ventures into the unknown, and if 
Communism wishes to reply by sending 
out ice-breakers and aviators to the rescue, 
the world must rejoice that the argument 
is on a heroic level. But it is to be hoped 
that future Arctic explorers will profit by 
the mistakes of Nobile’s party. The cause 
of aviation is not advanced by recklessness. 
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eauli ul, new 1Q2Q9 © 
PEERLESS SIx..S1 


IT TOOK TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS to make this 1929 
Peerless what it is~ ~ ~ twenty-seven years of steadfast devotion 
to an ideal— of unflagging zeal to produce the best. And, in 


one short month, this beautiful new car has won unstinted 


praise and appreciation everywhere. 


For the beauty of the Six-81 is the sort that stamps itself on _ 
your senses ~~ ~ It is beauty not only of things that meet the 
eye, but of everything that satisfies your wishes in a car. 


You feel in it a definite superiority - ~~ You know you are 
: / master of every condition that can be encountered on the road. 


4 | And, to us who build this Six-81, such a success is an in- Sy 
P spiring tribute to our eagerness to make this Peerless the best % 
in value and true worth. 


Closed models $1595 and up at factory 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CORPORATION - Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ke physically 
fit—radiantly 
healthy! You can 
now exercise and 
massage your 
whole body in this 
surprisinglysimple 
new way right in 
your home—with- 
out any effort. Thousands are doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way To Health 
The rapidly oscillating girdles of the 
“Health Builder” give a combined mas- 
sage-vibratory treatment better than a 
skilled masseur. No electric current 
touches you. The Health Builder, manu- 
factured under the patents of Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, vigorously massages the 
heaviest muscles, peps up sluggish circu- 
lation, aids digestion 
and _ elimination, 
strengthens muscle 
“tone” and improves 
the functions of the 
internal organs. 
Send for FREE Book 
Send for ‘‘Keeping Fit 
In. Fifteen Minutes a 
Day”—a valuable Free 
Book showing the 
| “Battle Creek Health 
Builder” in operation 


—with complete series 
of home exercises. 


Posed By 


Miss DorotHy Knapp 
“beautiful 
claimed the world's most 
seo who uses the “Health Build- 
Ber daily, in her home. 


S.E Co. 928 
oe aeaas guppenmeeenese 


Sanitarium Equipmens pala Creek, Mich. 


Room AD=38 
a Please send me the Free Book, ‘Keeping 
Fit” —Today 


iin 


TELEPHONE rang in Herbert Hoo- 

ver’s Washington headquarters. It 
was night, but there were workers on hand, 
and the eall was answered. And the 
answerer discovered, according to a copy- 
righted article by Robert Barry in the 
New York Evening World, that some one in 
a New England town wanted to know if 
campaign songs were in order. ‘‘He was 
advised,” we read, ‘‘to send his composi- 
tion in by mail. Instead he insisted on 
singing his song over the long-distance 
phone. He sang all four verses and chorus, 
and paid for the call himself.”” Both Dem- 
oerats and Republicans would like some 
snappy songs, Mr. Barry reveals. But 
this season’s crop is “just a little worse 
than usual.’”? Quoting further: 


The burden of providing a dumping 
eround for embryo campaign songs has 
fallen heaviest on the Hoover managers by 
reason of Governor Smith having the 
“Sidewalks of New York’? made to order. 
The best of the Republican prospects to 
date have been pretty poor. The “‘Who 
but Hoover?’’ number, sung during the 
Kansas City Convention, stands out 
among the hundreds scanned thus far. 
Somehow or other no one ever explained it 
satisfactorily. A parody on ‘‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’? did not take hold as a 
G. O. P. anthem. 

Some of the verse on Smith and Hoover 
felt pennants, dangling from automobiles 
along the highways, is too awful for repe- 
tition, yet the men around both national 
headquarters contend it seems inspired 
when placed alongside much which, perforce, 
remains a deep secret between the author 
and the persecuted clerks who have ta 
glance at the drivel as it passes to a waste- 
basket. That is not confined to either 
national headquarters. Both suffer. In 
both camps are saddened young men and 
young women who must wade through 
veritable mountains of such junk. They 
mean no good to the man who says, ‘‘ Let 
me write the songs of the campaign and 
I care not who gets out the votes.” 

A rather lively Smith song called 
‘““We’re for Al’’ was played around the 
corridors of the Rice Hotel in Houston, at 
most unseasonable and unreasonable hours 
(for us of the working press), but the 
rimester’s sense of the fitness of things was 
a bit strained. He was a ‘‘Dinty’’ Moore, 
of Oklahoma City, and he had his own jazz 
band to make a “‘wow”’ of his opus. It 
ran—or started, at least: 


‘““We’re for Al 
We’re sick and tired of Cal 
Youw’ll never get rich if you stay in the 
Republican party.” 


Cries of ‘‘stop it,”’ arose right there. 

Hoover’s headquarters suffers no less. 
Almost every ‘‘stunt’’ known to the ‘‘car- 
nival novelty racket”’ has been proposed. 

If all were adopted, the committee would 
employ airplanes, dirigibles, automobiles, 
trains, street-cars, traveling carnivals, 
thimbles, vaudeville teams, songs, poems, 
slogans, button-hooks, booklets, cartoons, 
emblems, needles, fans, medallions, orna- 
ments, pennants, badges, photographs, 
posters, signs, and shields, stickers, tags, 
motor-trucks, and ice-picks. 

One office in the committee’s campaign 
suggestion bureau resembles a New York 
music publisher’s headquarters. Upward 
of 400 campaign songs have been tendered 


THE QUEST OF THE CAMPAIGN SONG 


the committee since Mr. Hoover was 
selected as the party standard-bearer at 
the Kansas City Convention. 

These songs are of every variety. They 
include ballads, hymns, ragtime, jazz tunes, 
and brass-band marches. Their authors 
fall into two classes. One group offers 
them gratis. The others want cash and 
royalties. 

The songs range from one to twenty 
verses. Many of their sponsors also sub- 
mit music for the words, while others ex- 
plain that their verses can be sung to such 
tunes as ‘‘Over There,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 
‘‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,” ‘‘ Marching 
Through Georgia,” ‘‘There’s a Long, Long 
Trail A-Winding,” and ‘‘My Little Girl.” 
Words for a score of other popular airs 
have been suggested. 


Every morning the mail-bag brings from 
twenty to thirty new songs, and some few 
persons deliver their compositions in per- 
son. Mr. Barry continues: 

One individual called with a song last 
week, and after presenting it to the ‘‘song 
specialist”? sang it in its entirety—all six 
verses, with the chorus after each verse. 
Another inspiring composer submitted a 
song of twenty separate scores ready for a 
complete orchestra. 

A few of the delugo of slogans received, 
included ‘‘Hoover et Al,’’ ‘‘Hoover the 
Proven Improver,”’ ‘‘ Hoover—For a Clean 
Sweep,” ‘‘Don’t Let the Tammany Tiger 
Seratch You, Scratch Smith,’’ ‘Tammany 
or the U. S. A.,” “‘Keep Happy with 
Hoover,” ‘‘Who, \7ho, Who, Will be our 
next President? Hoo-ver, Hoo-ver, Hoo- 
ver.” “Ther G.~ O2ePs Platform: = ee 
Home. {Whose Home? Your Home.” 
‘“Hoover fed you bread. You can give 
him your vote.” 

Every imaginable Gcsign and shape for 
automobile tags and plates has been pro- 
posed. There are special plates for the 
radiator, the bumpers and. windshield. 
Enough stickers to stretch from the Trea- 
sury Building to the Capitol, if laid end to 
end, have come in. Their sponsors pro- 
pose that they be placed on every convey- 
ance, telephone and telegraph poles, win- 
dows in homes, and lamp-posts. 

There is no end to the number of novel- 
ties submitted. They include fancy but- 
tons for the coat lapel, colorful emblems for 
automobiles, wagons, and bicycles, sta- 
tionery, fans for theater and grocery-stores 
distribution, medallions, fancy ornaments 
for automobile radiator caps and homes, 
and pennants and badges of every deserip- 
tion. 

A vaudeville team, consisting of a singer 


_and an artist who draws pictures while his 


partner entertains vocally, offered * their 
services. They wanted a song about Mr. 
Hoover for the singing part of the team to 
sing while the artist sketched the candi- 
date on a huge blackboard. 

There have been a score of proposals for 
the use of motion-pictures in the campaign. 
One woman wanted to have the job of 
writing a scenario for a talking picture of 
Mr. Hoover. <A publicity firm wants to 
make a special picture of Mr. Hoover to be 
carried and shown all over the country 
from a fleet of motor-trucks, equipped with 
portable moving-picture projection ma- 
chines. 

There are many and varied ways of 
getting your candidate before the public to 
enhance his chances of election, and the 
committee believes it has been advised of 
virtually all of them. 
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S 


The Complete Sun 


— 


There is only one way to reproduce the essential rays of 


sunlight and that is by means of an are lamp 


burning special carbons 


| 


THE light from Eveready Sunshine Carbons dupli- 

cates sunlight in all its essential qualities. It contains 

ultra-violet rays, visible light, and the heating infra- 

red, all in their natural proportions. This carbon arc 

is a triumph of scientific research and brings to us 
the precious gift of health-building sunlight. 

The U. S. Bureau of Standards, reporting on its 

tests of this reproduction of natural sunlight, stated: 
“Of all the artificial illuminants tested, it is the near- 
est approach to sunlight.” : 

The effects of this light are like those of natural 
sunlight. It is gratefully warming; short exposures 
produce a sense of physical ease and well-being, add 
to your energy and yitality. If exposed too long, 

you will sunburn, just as in summer sunshine, 
and you may suffer serious systemic dis- 
-turbances. But moderate exposure is de- 
: sirable and builds health to higher levels. 


TRAO! 


Sunshine Carbons 
* i 


This and other types of light are beneficial in cer- 
tain diseases, but light is not a cure-all. If you are 
sick, do not court the dangers of self-diagnosis but 
see your doctor. At his command are many types of 
Eveready National Therapeutic Carbons, which are 
sold on physicians’ prescriptions only. 

The benefits offered by Eveready Sunshine Car- 
bons can be enjoyed by all whose homes are supplied 
with electricity. All that is needed is an are lamp 
suitable for the use of these carbons. Such lamps are 
sold by medical supply houses and by some electric 
light companies. If you have any difficulty in find- 
ing an arc lamp in your city, write to us and we will 
send you a list of manufacturers of adequate 
and dependable arc lamps. Write to the Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. 
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TURNING HISTORY’S PAGES FOR A GOOD SLOGA 


Cool with Coolidge,” the slogan has played no unim- 

portant part in political campaigns, the Kansas City 
Star, scene of the recent Republican convention, admits as it 
ponders what this year’s war cries may be. ‘‘The platforms— 
who reads a platform?” inquires The Star’s writer, perhaps a 
little scornfully. ‘‘They are just good old substantial weather- 
seasoned planks that will stand the weight of the numerous 
orators who will have to stand on them and point with pride 
or view with alarm. But for the people out front there must 
be slogans. So far the crop is scarce. But the sloganeers are 
biding their time, awaiting the hour and the man. They will 
not fail us. They never have since the days of William Henry 
Harrison, the man who first slid into the Presidency on a plat- 
form of slogans. What is needed—what the campaign managers 
are looking for—are slogans that will go like the chorus of a 
popular song, slogans with punch and pep, something that will 
roll trippingly on the tongue and be. passed along glibly by old 
And we read on: 


VROM “TIPPECANOE AND TYLER, TOO!”’ to “Keep 


‘vox populi.” 


“And alliteration’s artful aid will not be scorned.’”’ In 
fact, it has always beena big help to the success of slogans— 
but that isn’t all there is to the game. The slogan has got to 
mean something—not too much, you understand—it mustn’t 
be so deep that people will get suspicious of it and begin to analyze 
what it really means, nor so shallow that they will not get the 
idea that it means a great deal. But don’t run away with the 
notion that slogan-making is an easy job, if you are thinking of 
turning your hand to a few. A slogan, taken by and large, is 
really a political epigram and.thereby hangs a little anecdote 
about the master of epigrams—La Rochefoucauld, who had 
quite a knack at the business. A certain conceited young ass 
once:said to Rochefoucauld, ‘‘Why, anybody can make an epi- 
gram.” ‘‘Well, make me one,’ was the way Rochefoucauld 
met the sneer. And to this good day it is not recorded that. the 
C. Y. A. came across. And so it is with the political slogan. 
The ones that have really done business in the political campaigns 
are comparatively few.and they usually have voiced some 
popular desire or emotion which the slogan manufacturers had 
wit enough to coin into a catchy phrase. 

The-golden era of the slogan was the campaign of 1840, in 


which Harrison and Tyler, probably the two weakest candidates 


from’ the standpoint of executive ability that ever headed 
a Presidential ticket, were elected when slogans and hard cider 
took the place of platforms and issues—for they had none of the 
latter. A’ Democratic organ had sneered at General Harrison’s 
intellectual caliber, saying, ‘‘Give him a barrel of cider and settle 
a pension on him of two thousand a year and he will sit contented 
in a log cabin the remainder of his life.” That bray of the Demo- 
cratic donkey away. back in the roaring ’40s became the key-note 
of the campaign. Log cabins and hard cider barrels became 
the most forceful party symbols and Harrison’s record as an 
Indian fighter furnished the slogan—‘‘Tippecanoe and Tyler, 
Too,” which brought forth’ an avalanche of songs that swept 
Harrison and Tyler into office in a frenzy of enthusiasm. It was 
the first political.campaign that demonstrated how much virtue 
there is in a ringing slogan. ~ Van Buren was Harrison’s opponent, 
and while the slogan-makers were at it, they threw a few adverse 
ones his way that ecounted.. ‘‘Van, Van, Is a Used Up Man,” 
was one of them and another was ‘“‘With Tip and Tyler We'll 
Bust Van’s Biler.’”. It was in this campaign, too, that the an- 
cestor of the ‘‘Full Dinner Pail” appeared. It went in this guise: 
““Van’s Policy, Fifty Cents a Day and French Soup; Our Policy, 
Two Dollars a Day and Roast Beef.” 

The next campaign, in which James K. Polk emerged as a 
‘dark horse’’—the first of the herd—had some real live issues 
to deal with and it brought forth one of the most famous of the 
party slogans, “Fifty-four Forty or Fight.”” It was supposed to 
represent the attitude of the Democratic party on the long-pend- 
ing Oregon boundary dispute, which, by the way, was subse- 
quently settled with the Prussian king as arbitrator, and we had 
to take “‘forty-nine’”’ as the boundary instead of ‘fifty-four 
forty,” and we didn’t fight at that. The slogan didn’t mean 
nearly as much after the election as it did before, but it prac- 
tically won the election. Of course, there were other issues and 
other slogans. The air was full of imperialism in those days 
and we wanted Texas, so they had to have a slogan to fit that 
more or less popular desire. It was ‘‘Polk and Texas, Clay and 
No Texas.” 


Four years later there was born a slogan that crystallized in 


popular phraseology the most fateful movement in American 
history, we read: ; 


It was ‘‘Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Labor, and Free Men,” 
taken from a plank in the platform of the Free Soil party of 
1848, the forerunner of the Republican party that nominated | 
and elected Abraham Lincoln in 1860. The stirring campaign 
of 1860 was fruitful in slogans, as it was one’of the bitterest in 
our history. Among them were, “Millions for Freedom, Not 
One Cent for Slavery,” ‘Intervention is Disunion,” ‘Popular 
Sovereignty and National Union,” ‘‘Free Homes for Free Men,” : : 
“The Constitution and the Union, Now and Forever,” ‘‘Let_ 
Liberty Be National and Slavery Sectional,” and scores of others, 
on both sides of the slavery controversy, in similar appealing 
strains. Numerous catch phrases were woven about the title ‘‘ Old 
Abe” and ‘‘ The Rail-splitter,’’ and Lincoln himself set current a 
number of dignified political maxims that were adopted as slogans 
by the orators, such as ‘“‘A House Divided Against Itself Cannot - 
Stand” and ‘‘Slavery Is a Moral, Social, and Political Wrong.” 

Grant, who in political campaigns became the ‘‘Man From 
Appomattox,’’ himself contributed one famous slogan of the 
intellectual type—‘‘Let Us Have Peace.” Tilden went down 
before the returning boards and the electoral commission with 
“‘Tilden and Reform”’ slogans still echoing through the nation. 
It had served throughout the campaign as a forceful rallying 
cry for the Democrats. All of P-laine’s campaigns were grounded © 
upon a sentimental basis and an exuberance of personal en-_ 
thusiasm that found vent in vociferous iterations of his name, — 
‘‘Blaine, Blaine, Blaine of Maine,’ and became the slogans 
of the many Blaine marching clubs that kept the welkin red and — 
noisy in the ’80s. Ingersoll’s metaphor, ‘‘The Plumed Knight,” 
clung to Blaine to the last, tho it did not pilot him to victory as 
it did Henry of Navarre. There was another sinister slogan, — 
Burchard’s ‘‘Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion,’”’ adopted by the 
opposition, that proved a boomerang. It is a poor slogan that 
won’t work both ways. > 

Cleveland’s first campaign contributed ‘‘ The Man of Destiny”’ 
and ‘“‘Tell-the Truth” to the slogan stock, both of which made ~ 
medicine with the voters. But the most popular slogan asso-— 
ciated with his name, and the one which did much to restore — 
him to popular favor after he had fastened the ‘‘eross of gold” — 
on his constituents, was the candid and unsentimental doggerel 
of the 92 campaign to the lilt of which hundreds of thousands 
of voters marched him again into the White House: ; 


‘Grover, Grover, four years more of Grover, 
In he comes, out they go, then we’ll be in clover.”’ 


The tariff campaigns were prolific with slogans—among the 
most telling ones were ‘‘Protection and Prosperity,’ ‘‘Free 
Trade and Pauperized Labor,’ and ‘‘ Free Trade and the Destruc- 
tion of American Industries,’’ which the practical Mark Hanna 
boiled down into the vote-getting slogan of ‘‘The Full Dinner 
Pail.”” And McKinley came into power as the heralded ‘‘ Ad- 
vance Agent of Prosperity.’’ Roosevelt, tho his speeches and 
papers fairly bristled with catch phrases, manufactured otf- 
hand, that caught the faney of the public, such as ‘‘malefactors — 
of great wealth,” ‘‘the predatory rich,”’ and ‘‘hyphenated Ameri- — 
cans,” did not put his trust in slogans. ‘‘Our Teddy,” ‘“‘™he 
Big Stick,” and ‘‘The Square Deal,” however, did full duty in 
his campaigns and helped materially in delivering the goods. 

Bryan’s early campaigns were associated, of course, with the 
‘Free and Unlimited Coinage of Gold and Silver at the Ratio — 
of Sixteen to One,’ shortened down to the slogan, ‘‘Sixteen to 
One,”’ to which the political wags added the words ‘‘Heaven- 
Born Ratio,” giving it a double kick. ‘‘Let the People Rule” 
was the slogan of Bryan’s last campaign. The returns showed — 
that they did, but not in the way that the ‘peerless leader” 
anticipated. Slogans are not always prophecies. : ; 

Perhaps the most prolific of the phrase-makers and the greatest 
beneficiary of a campaign slogan was Woodrow Wilson. ‘‘He 
Kept Us Out of War” undoubtedly was the’ slogan that was 
responsible for his election to a second term.’ It was reechoed 
in a different tone when the American hosts were mustering — 
and riding the seas to foreign battle-fields. ‘‘Too Proud to ~ 
Fight”? was another phrase that haunted him. Like those of 
Roosevelt, Wilson’s State papers and public speeches gave cur- | 
rency to many pithy phrases that became identified with his 
policies in one field or another of his activities. “Making the 
World Safe for Democracy” was his war slogan. ‘Disentangling 
Alliances’? became synonymous with the League of Nations. 
“Watchful Waiting,” with a kick both ways, passed into a 
proverb typifying his Mexico military excursion; and ‘‘ Open | 
Covenants, Openly Arrived At,’’ was the Wilsonian slogan for 
the peace conference. 
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“I just couldn’t aftord 
to be laid up” 


Brockton, Mass. 


“Not only did my position demand my 
being on the job every day, but for finan- 
cial reasons too (I am the sole support of 
my widowed mother) I just couldn’t 
afford to be laid up. 


“Imagine my concern, then, when I 
began to get nervous, lost my appetite 
and finally suffered from complete nerv- 
ous exhaustion. It was all I could do to 


carry on, let alone have any pep left over 
after the day’s work. 

“Taking a friend’s suggestion, I began 
eating Fleischmann’s Yeast—three or 
four cakes a day. After three months I 
want to say I am sure the Yeast pre- 
vented a total breakdown in my health. 
I shall continue to eat it, as prevention 
against getting run down again.” 


Anna G. Cronin 


Miss Anna G. Cronin (Letter at right) 


OOR DIGESTION, bad skin, head- 

aches, “nerves” —these are the 
commonest signs your intestinal tract 
is not clean. Signs that stagnating food 
wastes are flooding your body with 
poisons... 


A pure health food, fresh as any gar- 
den vegetable, Fleischmann’s Yeast 
does not “‘scour out” your intestines, 
the way cathartics do. Gently, natu- 
rally, it stimulates the muscles, softens 
the wastes, makes elimination regular, 
complete. 


Your whole being promptly reflects 
your new intestinal health—your diges- 
tion, your complexion—your very dis- 
position! 

All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
two or three days’ supply at a time and keep 
in any cool, dry place. Write for latest book- 
let on Yeast in the diet—free. Health Re- 
search Dept. C-120, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York. 


(Above and at right) 
Memphis, Tenn. 


“ONE THING my polo ponies and saddle horses 
never need is exercise—as I do a great deal of riding. 
My health has always been good, At an early age, 
however, it seems I was troubled with boils. I don’t 
remember it well myself but my doctor tells this story: 

“For many years he had watched with interest re- 
ports in medical journals of the beneficial results from 
eating Yeast (this was before Fleischmann’s Yeast 
was generally used as a health food), So when I 
broke out with boils he gave it to me instead of 
medicines. The boils disappeared. 

“My doctor is still recommending Fleischmann’s 
Yeast and I have also eaten it since then myself.” 


St, Etmo NewrTon, Jr. 


William McCartney's father writes: 
Denver, Colorado 


“WE HAD almost given up hope of Billy’s ever 
being well again. Day after day we would dose 
him with cathartics, but his health kept right on 
failing. We actually had to force him to eat. 
“Finally we started giving him Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day, and he is now as ‘regular’ as a 
clock. Constipation all gone. Instead of suffer- 
ing all the time and fearing to eat, he is now as 
active and well as any child in the neighborhood.” 


Parrick McCartney 


The simple way to health: 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
every day, one cake before each meal or between 
meals. Eat it just plain, or dissolved in water or 
any other way you like. For stubborn constipa- 
tion physicians recommend drinking one cake in a 
glass of hot water—not scalding—before each meal 
and before going to bed. And train yourself ta 
forma regular daily habit. Harsh cathartics can 
gradually be discontinued. 
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smoke’s temperature. 


Even enjoyment 
demands reason! 


@eERTAINLY tobacco 
enjoyment is heightened by reason. 
Why, for example, are new thousands 
daily turning to Spud! 

The tobaccometer knows why. It 
says Spud is 16.3% (Cent.) cooler 
than other cigarettes! 

Modern little thingumajig, this to- 

- baccometer...invention of ascientist 
who first doubted. : 

' It has tested all cigarettedom... 
high-brow and low-brow, Egyptian 
and Virginia, thirty-five and fifteen 
cent classes. It has given each an un- 
biased, scientific rating for coolness. 
Spud is always many degrees lowest 


in temperature... actually and notice- 
ably ...a cooler smoke. 

So here you are, cigarettists, be 
you connoisseurs or novices, here’s 
reason for you! Take it as reason 
for your first Spud. Take it as reason 
for your thousandth ... your ten 
thousandth. 

Spud’s first puff prophesies it all... 
a refreshing little whiff of coolness... 
tapering offthrough the rest of Spud’s 
fragrant length to real fulfillment in 
unhampered tobacco enjoyment. The 
last Spud of the day tastes as good as 
the first. At better stands, 20 for 20c. 
$1.00 tin of 100. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., Louisville Ky. 


SPUD 


MENTHOL COOLED 


Ci garettes..2o for 2o¢ | 


The Tobaccometer at work. . 
Attending chemist squeezes 
bulb. Draws smoke from 
lighted cigarette through ap- 
paratus... past business end 
of sensitive thermometer. 
Thermometer registers 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


DEVIL-FISH A LA HUGO AND OTHER: 


PERILS OF A DIVER’S LIFE - 


N eight-armed monster “of hideous 
aspect came silently, gropingly out. 


of its 


hiding-place,' and moved through 


the dark waters at the bottom of the ocean 


in the Panama Canal Zone. 


When the 


man in diver’s uniform saw the apparition — 
with the promise of death in its wavering 
tentacles, he raised the harpoon with which. 
he was armed, and when the giant octopus 
came close enough he struck a blow which 
cut off three of the searching arms. Then, 
he jerked a signal to those above him. But_ 
as he rose through the water the beast 
came with him and a choking sensation — 
overcame him. The devil-fish was squeez- 


“ ing him with the force of a bear. In desper- 


ation, the diver struck at the chin valve of 
his bell and the force of the air released 
drove back the octopus for a moment and 
allowed the diver to poise his harpoon once 


more. 


The monster returned to the at- 


tack, and the man struck out, sending the 
hook of his weapon through his enemy’s 
eye. He almost expected a bellow of pain, 

and a feeling of uncanniness came over him 
when he saw the fish squirm noiselessly, . 


uneurl 


its tentacles, and: slowly sink.. 


“Lurid tales of undersea strife between 
divers and monsters have a basis in fact; ~ 
we learn from an interview with William S._ 
Wickwire, star deep-sea diver, by John B.~ 
Kennedy in Collier’s. Wickwire, we are 
reminded, was one of the men called in 
to aid in raising the submarines S-51 and 
S-4. On the former occasion he was the 
hero of a dramatic episode of which Mr. 
Mr. Kennedy tells us: 


Each of the six compartments of the 
submarine was pierced by drills and tapped 


by. hose. 


Divers, risking their lives at 


every move, dropt between the sharp 
jaws of the rip and tore their way with 


torches into the bowels of the boat. 


Water. 


was driven out through sliced openings by 
ceaseless volleys of comprest air, and the 
openings were sealed. Finally, after days 
and nights of unremitting labor, the men 
at guide-ropes and ear-boxes, who lowered 
and raised the gnome-like toilers of the 
sea dripping and slipping on,.the decks, 
heard the signal that pontoon chains had 
been locked about the hull. Up came the 
S-51 with the ponderous heave, drop and 
heave again of a sea beast being dragged 
to captivity, only to drop again. 

But finally her jagged maw bit through 
the surface of the water and bustling tugs 


prodded and straightened - her. 


Pontoon 


chains were tightened, and she was hitched 
for a painfully slow haul to dry dock. On. 
the Falcon’s decks divers gathered to gaze 
at the steel charnel house they had brought. 


to the light of day. 


sight. 


: It was not a pleasing 
Ripped and jagged like a huge can, 


shaggy with barnacles and seaweed, the 
gray monster of war was a floating chamber 
of horrors. 
Stubbornly she wallowed after the puffing 
tugboat. A harsh snap of metal and ery 
of alarm from the Falcon’s erew! The 
chain of the left rear pontoon had broken. 


The links grated at each jog of the hulk. 
he eighty-ton iron air-tank was loosening. 
two minutes it would have slipt from 
_€hain and bedeviled a job that seemed 
ded. hot 
_ Curses came from the Falcon. Then the 
flight. of a figure through air. Wickwire, 
the star deep-sea diver, had demonstrated 
that he needed neither guide-ropes nor air- 
lines to tackle the deep. He vanished. 
hen his doused head emerged beside the 
undering pontoon. He grappled with 
its ribs; clambered up its water-washed 
_ side, hauled in the slack of the broken chain 
and fastened it. Later the S-51 went 
| idgingly on her way to the Brooklyn 
avy Yard. 
| Even in that grim moment cheers arose. 
This exploit earned for him the Navy 
_ Cross for exceptional heroism. 
Is it any wonder that when the Subma- 
rine S-4 was sent to the bottom of Province- 
town Harbor by the destroyer Paulding, 
the Navy Department sent an S. O. S. over 
every available ‘air-wave for William S. 
Wickwire? It became known that six 
living men, trapt in the submarine’s torpedo 
chamber, might be sav ed if rescue were 
prompt. 
The S-4 wreck is something W dite 3 is 

reluctant to talk about. 
_-“T thought the S-51 was the worst 

wreck I’d ever seen,” he states. ‘‘My first 
dive down I had to thread myself through 
the gunnery hatch, which was jagged and 
blade sharp from the rip made by the 
: City of Rome. 

“Stalking through water in the subma- 

_ rine’s mid-compartment, my air-line caught 
on an iron angle. This tautened it, and 
‘ through the lap of the water I heard the 
sharp edges of the rip nipping the hose. 
- If ever a man scurried to get out of a hole, 
Idid. One false step and that hose would 

have been snipped like a rubber-band be- 
tween sharp shears. Luck was with me. 

e1 actually hit the center of the torn hatch 
and got out to safety.”’ 
__ Jovial as this romper of the ocean’s floor 
may be by nature, his fresh, muscular face 
clouds when he speaks of the last terrible 
_ tragedy which he and his brave comrades 
attended as revealers of the grim after- 
it math. 


_ The S-4 was an unavoidable tragedy, 
- Wickwire told his interviewer, who pictures 
- the feverish and anxious work at the scene: 

Nearly a month Wickwire and a valorous 
company of divers spent in the icy water 
off the neck of Cape Cod, standing hope- 

.lessly by for much of the time, unable to 
descend into the swelling seas which 

dragged the 1,200-ton rescue ship from her 

_ moorings. 

“Tt was the bitterest job any of us ever 
tackled. At one time down there 102 feet 
below water and six feet in freezing ooze, 

our hose shot out icicles. Eadie, the hero 
of the job, who rescued diver Michaels 

when Michaels’s air-line got twisted about 
the hull rip, was blue with cold when he 
brought his comrade to the surface. It 
was simply impossible for the divers to 

_make headway in the storms that broke on 
the Monday following the Saturday when 

the S-4 sank. Before that Monday I don’t 

know what could have been done. I 

wasn’t there. 

. ‘Life during those days at Provincetown 

_ was a frozen purgatory. 

‘“One good diving day would have saved 
_ the liying men on the S-4 easily, and the 
ironic fact is that almost at the hour when 
it was mathematically impossible for the 
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LEARNED 


While she was a tiny tot, 
Miss Marjorie Willis began 
to use the dentifrice that 
cleanses her teeth into 
sparkling radiance 


O wonder her 

admirers watch 
for it—the. sudden 
smile that lights her 
face like magic. In it 
there’s warmth and : 
understanding, and 
much more besides. There’s evi- 
dence that her teeth have had closest 
attention... that their gleam and 
sparkle are the result of daily clean- 
lines. 

Uncompromising care of her teeth 
is a lifelong habit with Miss Marjorie 
Willis. 
hold a brush she has cleansed them 
twice a day with Colgate’s. Never in 


Since she was first able to 


all these years has she let herself grow 
careless in this important duty. 


Others, too, know the way 


In this country, and in foreign coun- 
tries the. world over, you will find 
thousands of men and women like 


Miss Marjorie Willis. Because they 


Her radiant, lovely smile! It’s a charm thot men 
admire ... that flash of beautiful, gleaming teeth _ 


began using Colgate’s ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years ago, their teeth are ex- 
ceptionally sound and beautiful today. 

With Colgate’s, cleaning is not a 
side issue, or an added feature... it 
is the main thing. Naturally, no denti- 
frice that you have ever used will 
clean your teeth more thoroughly. 
And, mark you, this supremely ef- 
ficient cleansing is the basis of beauti- 
ful and long-lived teeth. 


At your druggist’s 


So, for lovely teeth...for teeth that 
make your smile the asset that itshould 
be...ask your druggist today for Col- 
gate’s Ribbon DentalCream. Or, ifyou 
prefer, let us send youa sample to try. 
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This unusual arrangement 
of wire ropes, sheaves and 
blocks was used in lowering 
two 55-ton rotors into the 
power plant of the Ex- 
chequer Dam, in California. 


Motorists 


You need a Basline Autow- 
line in your car for emer- 
gencies. Made of 14-inch 
Yellow Strand wire rope 
with patented snap hooks 
for quick attaching. Very 
strong but small enough to 
coil flat under a cushion. 
Ask your accessory dealer. 


Big Dams! 


Mammoth masses of concrete are 
being built throughout this country 
to impound millions of gallons of 
water for the development of power. 


Such “‘jobs’’ employ great quantities 
of highest grade wire rope, both for 
handling the structural material and 
the huge hydraulic machines. 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope is always 
in evidence where loads are heavy— 
where super-strength is imperative 
and economy is desirable. 


Imported steel wire, specially drawn, and the 
skill that can result only from vast experience, 
are responsible for the qualities which make 
Yellow Strand so popular among contractors)of 
all kinds. The “‘strand of yellow’’ identifies 
the brand and protects the purchaser. 


Broderick & Bascom, manufacturers of Yellow 
Strand, as well as all standard grades, have made 
wire rope exclusively for over fifty years. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
841 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE . 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


men to be alive, all of a sudden the sea 
stopt rolling. 

“Tt was a black hell of slime down there 

in Provincetown. 

‘‘But if you want to know how to prevent. 
submarine disasters in future, there’s only 
one answer: abolish the submarines.”” And, 
he added with a cocky little shoulder shrug: 
‘‘l’m safer below sea than my wife is cross- 
ing a traffice-stuffed street.” 


Wickwire, who at thirty-four, remarks 
Mr. Kennedy, is a recognized master of 
that trade by which men earn their liveli- 
hood where no other men can live, has been’ 
fighting the sea for more than ten years, 
Weare given this picture of him: 


Stockily built, with the rolling gait of 
the sailor born and bred, his eyes—fit- 
tingly ultramarine—are ‘undimmed by 


- stark adventure at the bottom of the world. 


““T began diving as a prank,” he told me 
in a dry, quick-voice that takes in its 
stride all manner of technical terms. “I 
was a gunner’s mate at the naval base in 
New London. I’d been in the Navy for 
about seven years then. 

“Wor a gunner’s mate the ES, five | 
years are the hardest. Then the monotony 
of the job gets a fellow to thinking that 
a gunner’s mate’s life is only interesting — 
when there’s something to do besides acting 
as day nurse to a gun. 

“‘T was fascinated by the work of divers — 
sent to rescue a man caught in-an air 
chamber of a caisson of a bridge. Three — 
divers went down, one after the other, and 
reported no sign of a man imprisoned any- 
where. They were exhausted. The officer 
in charge was impatient. I was helping 
at the air-lines while the divers worked 
below, and when the last man returned to 
the deck, there was no other diver to send 
down. 

*Rashly I told tlie officer that I was 
a diver. He was new to the station and 
there wasn’t time to check up. 

“Nervously, I stept into lead shoes and 
a rubber suit with an iron helmet strapped 
to my neck—like being fettered in the 
electric chair or decorated with a hang- 
man’s noose. 

“A diver doesn’t just change from sea 
togs into glorified overalls, as many people 
think. He wears a cumbersome and com- 
plicated mechanism. Always quick to 
grasp practical mechanics, I had become 
acquainted with the operations of a diver’s 
rig. I knew the speaking tube and air- 
hose and life line, the strings on which 
the diver’s very life dangles when he’s — 
submerged. I knew the location and pur- 
pose of the main valves in the helmet: the _ 
air-control, which regulates pressure of 
feed for breathing; the exhalation control — 
which releases the dioxid gas expelled from — 
the diver’s lungs, and. the motion-control 
valves operated by pressure of the chin on 
either side of the face plate, much like 
a steering-wheel. 

“Yet this knowledge did not prevent 
the sensation of being imprisoned when the 
helmet was screwed into place. 

“T dropt and kept dropping, it seemed, 
for hours. Really it took three or four 
minutes to lower me an inch at a time. 

“T sank waist-deep in mud. Signaling 
to lift, I was hoisted above the mud. In 
mid-water I cireled with the torch and 
found the caisson, which I thought was 


uried face down in fhe mud. I was right, 
ut I spent a long time confirming this 
uneh—so long that the signal to rise came 
us a shock. I signaled back that I hadn’t 
really started. The retort was brusk— 
“Up you come’—and up I went. 
_ “““Where’d you get the idea you're a 
diver, Wickwire?’ demanded the young 
.- officer in charge. 
, like a Ferris wheel to keep up with you.’ 
| “‘T had hoped to be heroic. Instead they 
rushed me off deck with the surprizing 
» statement that 1 had been below only 
) eleven minutes and the more disconcerting 
/ information that the missing man we had 
been diving for had been located, dried 
out and debonair, eating baked beans in 
' a riverside restaurant. 

 “T hadn’t gone down far enough to need 
' decompression, altho I thought I had. A 
_ diver spends, roughly, time and a half in 
the decompression-chamber for the time 
spent on the ocean floor. 

_ “The first few breaths on removing the 
helmet are harmless, but if he was not 
slowly deecomprest he would suffer the 
agony of a fish out of water. [Especially, 
if too sudden exposure to fresh natural air 

resulted in a bubble, he would be afflicted 
® 


| 


by the bends, the crippling of knee- and 
_ elbow-joints that might disable him for 
_ days or weeks, or even for life. Michaels, 
one of the best divers in the country, got 
_ the bends following an accident to his air- 
line on the S-5/ off Block Island. 
: “TI came out of my first dive chastened 
_ by the rebuke of a superior officer. 
s “You should be court-martialed for 
kidding me that you were a diver,’ he 
| said. 
; “But he was good-natured enough to 
- overlook this offense.”’ 


DOLLING UP TRADER HORN FOR HIS 
. AMERICAN VISIT 

HAT made for a Dutch predikant, or 

minister, erowned the noble brow of 
the old buccaneer, pioneer big-game hunter, 
and what not, when he crossed the Atlantic 
to the land of noisy fame. It was the best 
Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis could do in the stores 
of Johannesburg, South Africa. Old 
gentlemen are very difficult things to 
dress, she confides to us in her introduction 
o ‘“‘Harold the Webbed, or The Young 
Vykings” (Simon & Schuster), Trader 
Horn’s second book. When the Trader 
set out to visit England and America, Mrs. 
Lewis, his literary sponsor, knowing well 
his casualness with clothes, undertook to 
supervise his wardrobe. Then she found 
out all about the difficulty, altho, as she 
continues, she allows exceptions: 


: 


Not perhaps with the English military 
type or the strong, silent, aging, hundred- 
percenter of New York. There is a formula 
for such types easy to follow. But an 
old gentleman with a beard! ... A Lt- 
erary old gentleman! . . . well, of course! 
He must have an old-fashioned inverness 
cape, such as all the literary Victorians 
wore so effectively. A cape made, if pos- 
sible, of rough gray Irish tweed with a dog- 
gish suggestion of a big check woven in it. 

A Victorian old gentleman with a beard! 

. . Well, of course—a soft black hat of 
poetic build, such as Tennyson. . . . Yes, 
and a wide shepherd’s shawl or plaidie 
for the shoulders to enclose the beard in 
winter weather. 

_ I saw it all—and then I looked at the 


{ 


‘This boat’s been circling . 
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Sheet Metal Construction that Lasts! 


SUAISMELEN Tare 


REG 
ErFerrrer ery 
Pig dnd ya! 11 


For Airport Buildings 
Hangars, Shops and Sheds 


use the well known 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets 


ot development of aviation demands suitable and 
adequate airport structures. Add lasting service to 
satisfaction by using Apotto-Krystrone Galvanized 
Sheets (alloyed with copper) for building construction. 
These are without question the highest quality zinc 
coated sheets manufactured—supplied flat, corrugated, — 
V-crimped, standing seam, and in all standard patterns 

of Formed Roofing and Siding Products. 

SS eS 2) — a 


of weather. We have a booklet, ““‘How 
to Lay Steel Roofing,”’ that will interest 
you. This Company is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of a complete line 
of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin 
and Terne Plates for every known pur- 

pose. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for copy 
of ‘‘Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ 
booklet, which contains the 
ij) conclusive results of scien- 
tific out-in-the-weather tests. 


Standardize on KEYSTONE quality for 
roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, cor- 
nices, skylights, sheet metal repairs and 
replacements, and for culverts, tanks, 
flumes, and similar uses where resist- 
ance to corrosion is an important factor. 
For good buildings of every 
type, commercial, industrial 
or residential—metal offers 
substantial service and effec- 
tive protection against fire, 
lightning, and all conditions 


WY Lec Cc@EEA@eceddddddddedeeeddd ddd deme 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRIOT SALES OFFICES:—Chicago, Cincinnati Export soli kal 8. Srexu Propvots Co., New York City 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York Paci ast Representatives — U. 8. Srext, Propvers Co. 
Philedelphis, Pittsburgh, Bt. Louis ica Pasa, Loz Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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it was a soft black hat. 
_ thoughtfully as the young man held it out. 
_ What did it remind me of? 


- Golden City and felt that the vision splen- 


id could never be brought to reality in 


‘such an environment. 


_ After a week’s search, I began to despair.” 


___I then entered a store which eventually did 

_ try to solidify my ideas with some degree 
of intelligence. 
_ plaidie. I found a black hat: not the 


I found the wide, soft 


Tennysonian hat of my dreams, but still— 
I looked at it 


Not Tennyson; 
it missed the poctie rake of the brim. Not 
an English parson—that jolly, adaptive 
headgear. Not .. . it looked more smug 
than any of these. Closer, less frank of 
outline. ... 

“Tf I were you, madam,”’ said the 
thoughtful voice of the young man, “I 
would perhaps not mention to Mr. Horn 
for whom we stock this shape. To tell 
you the truth, we sell them to the Dutch 
predikants (ministers).’”’ Our eyes met 
guiltily. ‘‘Thank you,’ I said fervently. 


“Thank you.” 


Yes, the only sin I feel conscious of at 
present in my entire dealings with Aloysius 
Horn is that I let Trader Horn, buccaneer 
and big-game hunter and the author of 
a suecessful book, go home to England in 
a Dutch predikant’s hat. 

It was this same young salesman, a tall, 
good-looking boy of twenty or so, who 
vastly enjoyed the fun of clothing Aloysius 
Horn, who, when I first tried to explain my 
sartorial vision to him, said ruminatingly: 
**An inverness, madam . . . a black hat— 
a soft one. ... Why, madam, you mean 
like Thomas Carlyle, do you not?” 

My quest was over; here was one of the 


_eognoscenti smiling understandingly at me. 


Who says we are Philistines in the Golden 
City! 


WHY THE HAUSSA NEGRO LANGUAGE 
IS DEEMED THE LOVELIEST OF ALL 


N Africa the sun is setting. In the 

waning light, two lovers stand before 
a native hut in a clearing. ‘“‘Sai anima!” 
the youth exclaims as he turns to go, and 
the maiden calls after him, ‘‘ Sanu da dare.” 
“To our next meeting,” is what he has 
said, while she has replied, “‘Good-night.”’ 

Then she turns and enters the hut, where 
her little brothers and sisters run to her, 
erying, ‘‘Madara nono! Madara nono!” 
(“Fresh milk! Fresh milk!) By the 
hearth sits the mother making cakes. She 
ealls to her daughter, ‘‘ A dama gari da nono 
schi damu.”’ (‘Stir the flour well into the 
milk.’’) She leaves the girl to finish the 
work and begins to iron clothes, calling 
to her husband, ‘‘Kawo wont magogv”’ 
(“Bring ‘the other flat iron’), adding, 
“Gobe Lahadi.” (‘‘To-morrow is Sun- 
day.’’) As soon as the children hear this 
they ery, ‘‘Madala! Madala! Gobe Lahadi, 
ba makaranta.” (‘‘Fine! Fine! To-mor- 
row is Sunday, there will be no school!’’) 

These, Waldemar Sacks explains in 
TIilustrirte Zeitung, Leipzig, are the Haussa 
negroes of the Soudan, a highly developed 
people, who speak, we are assured, ‘the 
most beautiful language in the world.” 
Of them we read further: 


: ‘They are not a pure negro race, being 
crossed with the Semites through inter- 
marriage with Arabians, and it is doubtless 
1 
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this which accounts for their superior in- 
tellect, as well as certain physical charac- 
teristics. It is said that in the bad old 
days of slavery, a Haussa negro was re- 
garded as a special prize, because of his 
superiority. 

One of the most interesting things about 
them is their language, both because of 
its euphony and the mixture of many 
tongues which it presents. This-is due to 
the cireumstance that the territory occupied 
by these tribes has been for untold centuries 
a meeting ground for races in various parts 
of Europe and Asia. Thus, as a river 
deposits sediment, the great currents of 
humanity flowing from Europe and Asia 
across the Mediterranean into Africa, and 
across Africa by caravan, for thousands of 
generations, have left fragments of their 
speech, until the whole is a conglomerate 
as beautiful as might be a mosaic made of 
brilliant and wave-worn pebbles. 


The beautiful and singular sounds of the 
Haussa negro tongue, are used by 20,000,- 
000 African blacks, comments Herr Sacks, 
continuing: 


There is probably no European tongue 
in which ordinary things such as potatoes 
and onions (dankali da abasa), sleeplessness 
(marasquana), lamp (fitila), mattress (ta- 
barma), key and lock (Kaska da tschokali), 
are designated by such complex words, 
which are not only euphonious but possess 
a character such as is found only in highly 
cultivated languages. But back of the 
beauty of this mysterious negro tongue lies 
still another secret. In other words, 
whereas part of the speech consists of 
beautiful, foreign-sounding words, such as 
those quoted above, the other half of the 
Haussa speech gives the impression, upon 
a superficial glance, that it is composed of 
a mixture of Old High German, Slavie, 
Latin, and Greek words. 

The theory that these are words which 
have been drawn into the language through 
cross currents of traffic or colonization 
remains to be proved, since many of these 
“foreign’’ words have meanings entirely 
different from those in the original language, 
while others have the same, or similar 
meanings. But above all, it must be re- 
membered in this connection that the 
Haussa negroes with their caravans trav- 
eling throughout Africa, and even as far 
as India, belong to the foremost commercial 
people of this part of the earth. The 
Lingua Franca, as the Haussa speech is 
termed by the natives, is used as a general 
language of commerce as far as the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

The Haussa negroes, are immediately 
recognizable by the strikingly stately 
appearance they present, wrapt in their 
voluminous white garments; and they 
differ, furthermore, from the pagan natives 
by reason of the fact that they belong to 
Christendom, or more often to Islam, on 
which account those phrases which refer 
to religion are of Arabic origin. This, 
however, applies to a dozen words at most. 

Still fewer are the words introduced 
from English, French, and German. col- 
onization, such as kwuler (eool), telefon 
(telegram), sekunde (second), banhof (court- 
yard), karte (eard), Krismas (Christmas). 
The beautiful Haussa word wotika is also 
used for eard, and keke, or wurin keke, for 
courtyard. 


But far larger is the number of words 
wherein we may trace a mysterious and 
prehistoric relationship with Huropean 
languages, the writer tells us as we read on: 
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Sa a eee 


Now 


is theTime 
to otdet new 
Screens 


OW that the seasonal rush is over is 

the ideal time to order your new 
screens. They will be made with exacting 
care during the winter. Installation will be 
at your conyenience before the first flies 
of spring arrive. 


\ JHAT do you 

desire of your 
screens? Freedom 
from the necessity of 
installationinspring 
and removal in the 
fall? Higgin Rolling 
Screens that appear 
or vanish at the 
touch of a finger, are 
permanently housed 


R do you prefer | 
a screen that 
swings outward or |} 
inward from your || 
window? Higgin | 
Hinged Screens meet 
this specification 
perfectly and add to 
the delight of mod- 


ern casements. 
| pari your | 

double hung sash 
requires the sliding | 


type of screens. Here 
too, Higgin is su- 
preme. Trim neat-. 
ness combined with 
rugged strength, 
verfect fit, regard-. 
ess of the style or 
shape of the open- 
ing, and never a, 
chance of warping 
or shrinking. ; 


| Thirty-five years ex- 
perience goes into 
their construction. 


O matter what may be the nature of 
your screening problem, the nation- 
wide Higgin organization of screening ex- 
perts will solve it for you, economically and 
to your permanent satisfaction. 

Mai! the coupon today 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO., Screen Specialists since 1893 
Home Office, Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 
Branches at Kansas City, Mo., Toronto, Ontario 


IGGII 


ALL METAL 


SCREENS 
A 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co. 
490 Washington Ave. 
Newport, Ky. 

Please send the books checked 
CL] Screen Book 


Weatherstrip Book 
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The makers of 
STROWGER 


‘TRADE MARK 
PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


pioneers in the field of 
automatic telephony, have 
now adapted the same 
time-proven switching 
mechanisms to a wide 
range of equipment that 
is proving indispensable 
to industry and com- 
merce. Typical among 
such developments are 
those described below— 
all having as their back- 
ground years of research 
and sound engineering 
practice. 


S 1 E E D 


HEN time is the vital factor—when a few seconds delay may turn 


profit into loss, safety into danger—the unfailing speed of Strowger 
P-A-X, the modern system of automatic interior telephony, is truly appre- 
ciated. And, while immeasurably valuable in emergencies, the importance 
of the perpetual saving of time in the daily routine must not be overlooked. 
This speedy operation—only five seconds required to complete a call—has 
won world leadership for P-A-X in almost every field of human endeavor. 


And because speed is of equal importance in the handling of fire alarms, 
in the operation of signal systems, in the maintenance of railway communi- 
cation—and in innumerable other fields—the adaptation of the same funda- 
mental Strowger mechanisms to these various uses has already met with 
conspicuous success. The following are typical examples of Strowger 
Automatic Communication and Signalling Equipment: 


The Strowger Fire Alarm System — A System so sturdy and so simple that it is being 
adopted by industries throughout the country. The fire boxes have no moving 
mechanisms. The system cannot be put out of service by “grounds”, ‘shorts’ or 
broken connections; it gives both visual and audible signals; its functioning is entirely 
automatic. Bulletin 1016, which gives full details, will gladly be sent on request. 


The Strowger Tele-Chec System—Primarily developed asa signal system for theaters 
to regulate the flow of patron traffic to various parts of the house, the Strowger 
Tele-Chec System is indispensable wherever there is necessity for the rapid and 
accurate transmission of numbers or codes by means of visual signals. Its applications 
are unlimited and many of them are described in Bulletin 1019 sent on request. 


Strowger Railway Communication Equipment—includes push-key senders for 
dispatchers’ lines, trainmen’s telephones and pole jacks, linemen’s test sets, repeating 
coils, relays and allied equipment. Descriptive literature on application. 
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Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems .. . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) . . , . Watchman 
Supervisory Systems .,. Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) . . . Industrial 
Fire Alarm Systems .. . Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1011 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Export Distributors: 


For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd. 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Boston, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash, 
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How shall we explain, for example, the 
fact that the eternally beautiful Greek 
word, thalatta (sea), means in the Haussa 
tongue simply Tuesday, or else signifies 
the number 3,000? Still more striking is 
the singularly beautiful likafani (shroud). 
This is unaltered and has the same meaning 
as the old high German lika (corpse) and 
fano, or fani, banner, originally only textile 
or cloth. 

In this we must be reminded of the old 
high German word, likahamen (corpse 
wrap). Still more remarkable is the fact 
that in the Haussa tongue the word gawa is 
used for corpse and never lika, whereas, 
the corpse shirt, or death garment, is 
ealled likafani. Nor can it be a matter of — 
chance that the old high German or middle 
high German word, sil (rope, string, strap), 
and the Haussa words sil, silia (string), 
are identical. Again we find the north 
German words, Bude and Budike, in the 
Haussa tongue, the first meaning open and 
the second wide open. 

Still more puzzling is the presence of 
many Latin words having entirely different 
meanings. Thus we have domi (why), 
meaning home in Latin; dare (night), in 
Latin, to give; fata (skin), in Latin, fate; 
uva (mother), in Latin, grape; dubi (quest), 
in Latin, dubium (doubt); turba (street), 
in Latin, uproar; maturi (painter), in Latin, 
maturus, maturi (ripe). 

Direct relationship or descent are found 
apparently in amare (died), in Latin, to 
love; tubala (goat), in Latin, tegula (to be 
at hand). 

Russian are tho words kolwa (brain), 
in Russian, golowa (head); baranja (female 
servant), in Russian, barinja (lady); and 
rubuta (to write), in Russian, rabota, or 
colloquially robuta work), in which we 
may see a kinship with the middle high 
German arabeit (work), and with the 
Slavonie rabota. 

We may mention further the purely 
Indo-Germanie daki (house), barga (stall), 
and mata (wife). The Roman sound of 
such words as sinaria (gold), alfakani 
(guide), gondo (eel), amosani (rheumatism), 
which are full of euphony and rare beauty, 
sufficiently indicate that we have here 
neither foreign words nor any artificial 
tongue such as Esperanto. 

The question must arise whether the 
Haussa negroes are a remnant of primeval 
savages or of a highly cultivated people 
whose speech was already in existence 
when the first white men trod the ‘dark 
continent.” 


Bouquet with a String —Musie was pro- 
hibited during certain hours in the precinets 
of the college, but one undergraduate found 
the saxophone more engrossing than his 
studies. Next day he received a note from 
the higher authority: ‘“Much against my 
better judgment, and for purposes of dis- 
cipline only, I am compelled to regard 
your saxophone playing as music.”— 
Christian Register. 


Pass the Straitjacket——‘‘And _ this,’’ 
said the lady proprietor of the night club, 
“Gs the fitting room.” 

“And why a fitting room in a night club?” 
inquired the visitor. 

“This is where he goes when he receives 
his supper check and has a fit.”— Kansas 
City Star. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


, STORIES OF INVISIBLE MEN 

HESE are not without their uses. 

Even students of science may learn 
something from them, says Prof. Regis 
Massac, of McGill University, Montreal, 
writing in La Science Moderne (Paris). 
Professor Massac analyzes particularly the 
tales of H. G. Wells and his imitators. 
He does not mention the recent claim of a 
German investigator, who, as reported in 
the daily press, asserts that he has actually 
succeeded in rendering bodies invisible; 
but'his discussion of the use or uselessness 
of such a process is both informing and 
illuminating. Writes Professor Massac, 
in substance: 


The miracle of invisibility is one of the 
oldest of dreams. The legend of the ring 
of Gyges is related both by Plato and by 
Herodotus. From this point we should 
have to leap suddenly to the well-known 
tale of H. G. Wells, if we did not find on 
our road the fantastic account of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, who describes, among other 
wonders, that of invisibility realized. _IJt 
was during his journey to the sun that this 
adventure occurred. He says: ‘‘I realized 
that, by a secret necessity of light at its 
source, my vehicle and I had both become 
transparent. JI suppose that the sun, in 
regions so near to it, purges bodies more 
completely of their opacity by arranging 
more nearly in straight lines, the ultimate 
particles of matter.’’ In other words, light 
had become capable of passing between the 
atoms. The sun’s rays, in fact, had 
become X-rays! 

The very insufficiency of this narrative, 
amusing as it is, rather than convincing, 
causes us to realize better the difficulties 
of the problem, and helps us to under- 
stand why the stories of invisible men are 
much more definite than those of artificial 
men, or flying men, or men who can not be 
killed. To make invisibility probable was 
too great a task for the science of Cyrano’s 
time. The theories of the propagation of 
light are still a subject of infinite contro- 
versy (is not Einstein’s theory partly a 
desperate effort to put an end to it?) and 
opties is a science of slow development, 
difficult to popularize. 

It is not surprizing, then, that we have 
had to wait until modern times—even 
contemporary ones—to see the invisible- 
man stories cropping up. All the tales of 
this sort that I know gravitate around that 
of Wells. This is based on the fact that 
what prevents a transparent body from 
being completely invisible is the fact that 
it has not the same index of refraction as 
the air; altho light-rays pass through, they 
are deviated and the contours of the object 
are seen. It suffices then to find a means 
not only of making objects transparent, 
but of giving them the same refractive 
power as the air. This means, Wells’s 
hero discovers. He makes himself invisible, 
but he ean not invisibilize his clothes or 
anything else about him. His life becomes 
an inextricable tissue of difficulties. The 
tale is quite as much philosophic as 
scientific. 

The imitators have added almost noth- 
ing to the scientific part of the invention. 
The fertile romancer, Louis Boussenard, in 
Monsieur Rien (Mr. Nothing], has tackled 
the question of clothing. Monsieur Rien, 
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The famous Hunt’s Point-Pelham main of the New York Consolidated Gas Co. 
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GAS SYSTEM. ...this line 


of Cast Iron Pipe 


carries Gas for a dozen towns 


HROUGH this single line 

of cast iron pipe, the New 
York Consolidated Gas Co. 
delivers gas to the kitchenette 
apartments of the Bronx, and 
far beyond, to the spacious 
suburban homes of a dozen 
Westchester towns and vil- 
lages. A vital linkin America’s 
greatest gas system, it must 
not fail. That is why the engi- 
neers specified Cast Iron Pipe. 


Pipe lower in first cost can 
be found. But for dependa- 
bility there is absolutely no 
substitute that even compares 
with cast iron. Its span of life 
has never been measured. 

Cast Iron Pipe is still in use 
today after 250 years of service. 
In fact, there is no case on record 


where cast iron pipe has ever 
failed under usual service con- 
ditions, Once in the ground it 
can be forgotten. This fact is 
important to every city offi- 
cial and taxpayer, as well as 
public service corporations. 


CAnswerin g Questions 
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search Association is a store- 
house of information on all 
subjects pertaining to pipe 
uses. Technical data for engi- 
neers and valuable advice for 
municipalities pertaining to 
gas or water systems are avail- 
able to anyone interested. 
Address: Thomas F. Wolfe, 
Engineer, 122 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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before rendering himself invisible, de- 
veloped considerably, by means of an 
appropriate preparation (not any more 
difficult than finding the formula for 
invisibility), the vitality of the hairy coating 
of his skin, turning it into a veritable fleece. 
He became a furry animal, but an invisible 
one, since each hair naturally participated 
in the qualities of the whole organism and 
thus was perfectly transparent. But the 
trouble was that when it rained, our man 
carried about a ‘‘wet-dog”’ odor that be- 
trayed his presence. Also, when he walked 
in the rain, his outline was vaguely marked 
by the rebounding droplets. 

Edmond Cazal, in ‘‘ Joe Rollon”’ (French 
edition, 1919), imitates Wells still more 
directly, since his hero begins by stealing 
from a descendant of Wells’s ‘Invisible 
Man” the papers containing his famous 
formula. But he undertakes to improve it, 
for Joe Rollon regards him as a person 
without foresight. He obtains a second 
formula enabling him to make himself 
visible again, and he is thus only tempo- 
rarily invisible, whenever he so chooses. 
He also solves the problem of clothing, for 
he succeeds in rendering invisible his shoes, 
pajamas, trousers, and dressing-gown. Joe 
becomes a millionaire: one of his adventures 
is when he hides behind a statue in a village 
church and showers bank-notes on a poor 
peasant. -The author ends, like Wells, by 
demonstrating the vanity of the whole 
thing; his hero finally gives up invisibility 
and destroys the famous formula. 

The fatality with which this conclusion 
imposes itself may lead us to a few philo- 
sophie reflections. After reading two or 
three invisible-man stories we soon per- 
ceive how childish is the whole idea. The 
conception is impregnated with the men- 
tality of the puerile age that invented the 
Gyges fable. To-day, if this miracle could 
ever be realized, it would be only a scientifie 
toy, suited only to amuse the crowd for a 
few months, and a hundred thousand 
times less important than the theory of 
luminous phenomena implied in its realiza- 
tion, about which a word may now be said. 

Such realization is decidedly doubtful, 
and the tales of Wells and his imitators 
raise at several points objections of a 
scientific nature. Refractive index equal 
to that of the air? Very pretty; but is the 
index of refraction of the air always the 
same? This index should vary with the 
humidity, and that of the invisible bodies 
would not follow it. Invisibility would 
never, or rarely, be perfect. 

Maurice Renard, in ‘‘The Man Who 
Would be Invisible,”’ states another objec- 
tion that is still more serious. If all parts 
of the body are permeable by light-rays, 
the tissues of the eye would be so them- 
selves. They would be absolutely incapa- 
ble of reflecting and absorbing light, to 
transform it into luminous sensations. It 
follows that the invisible man would 
also be a blind man. This is what hap- 
pened to Renard’s hero, who haying 
blinded himself by his manipulations, be- 
lieves that he has actually become in- 
visible. Pitying and complaisant relatives 
foster this illusion, which consoles him in 
his blindness. 

Thus this idea of invisibility, so seductive 
at first sight, so rich in possibilities from a 
literary as well as a scientific point of view, 
ends only in a fiasco. To my thinking, 
this is because it is really much too anthro- 
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TESTING THE VIOLIN 


ITHERTO the only known method of 
determining the quality of the violin 

was to have an expert violinist produce the 
best possible tones of which the instrument 
is capable and then judge the quality by 


means of the trained ear of an accomplished 


musician. A German physicist, Dr. H. 
Backhaus, has recently elaborated a new 
method of testing through purely scientific 
means, which permits not only the deter- 


‘mination of the quality, but the making of 


a record which can be kept on file, and 


- eonsulted whenever the violin is resold. 
‘Dr. Backhaus first changes the musical 


sounds into electrical waves and then re- 
cords these by an oscillograph. The pains- 
taking nature of his experiments and the 
suecess which he has achieved are deseribed 
by Dr. H. Kroencke, in Kosmos (Stutt- 
gart). We read: 


Some violins may be bought for a few 
marks, whereas a good orchestral violin 
costs several hundreds. For. the best 
violins, mostly of Italian origin, fantastic 
prices are paid, up to 25,000 marks at the 
present time. The reason for this differ- 


_ ence in price has little to do with the look 


of the violin, but depends essentially upon 
its tone. But this is a swiftly vanishing 
phenomenon which has hitherto been 
grasped very inexactly, and so the ap- 
praisal of the tone is by no means easy, 


all the more since it is strongly influenced 


by the personal virtuosity of the player. 
This appraisal is made still more difficult 


- through certain peculiar properties of the 


human sensory organs? some of which have 
not been recognized till quite recently. 
If, for example, the complex of sounds of 
a full orchestra is suddenly pierced by the 
notes of a violin or of a flute, the ear is 
eommonly incapable of determining 
whether the sound proceeds from a violin 
or from a wind instrument, as long as the 
sound continues uniformly. The character 


of the instrument becomes recognizable 


only upon alterations in the height of the 
tone or upon the detection of the vibrato 
of the violin. This is obviously the reason 
in part that when a violin is to be tested 
for quality it is not long uniform notes 
which are played, but the most different 
sorts of notes in every part of the seale. 
This test with violin and flute does not 
indicate, however, that the tone color of the 
two instruments is alike; it merely shows 
the imperfection of the human ear. That 
physical differences exist between separate 
notes has been known for seventy years 
through the work of Helmholtz, who proved 
that the pitch and strength of the over- 
tones contained in every sound exert an 
influence upon the tone color. Helmholtz 
investigated numerous sounds with great 
difficulty. To-day this is done better by 
the use of modern electro-acoustic processes 
{ 
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Raging of years ago, when 
Mother Nature was creating the 
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bestow her greatest favors. To one 
section she gave a climate more beneficent 
than any other; to another section, a soil 
more fertile. And to a strip of Eastern 
United States she gave a deposit of 
crude oil richer, far richer in lubricating 
value than any other. Pure Pennsylvania 


Crude Oil! 
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which bear a certain similarity to the 
action of radio. 

The new. method of investigating the 
pound is to change the sonorous vibrations 
by means cf a microphone into electrical 
vibrations, to reinforce these, and then to 


inscribe them by means of an oscillograph | 


on a moving strip of film. Dr. Backhaus 
set himself the task, no easy one, of study- 
ing the values of tones produced by differ- 
ent violins and found that the tone pro- 
duced by bowing at a given point depends 
upon the mechanism of the bowing, that 
is, upon the pressure and speed and upon 
the nature of the resin. 

It is through the art of the violinist, 
through a skill acquired by long years of 
practise, that the string can be made to 
vibrate in such a manner as to acquire 
a vibratory curve such as is demanded for 
the production of a good sound. 

In this manner Backhaus investigated 
an entire series of violins, among which were 
several very valuable old Italian instru- 
ments, as well as a number of good modern 
ones, and also some of medium value. He 
made use for this purpose of musicians of 
recognized standing, so that the most 
perfect possible sounds could be recorded 
photographically. From the vibration 
curves thus obtained, the position and 
strength of the various overtones or ‘‘par- 
tial tones”’ were determined. 


Obviously the quality of a violin ean not 
be ascertained from the records made from 
it alone, and especially from a single tone. 
Numerous tones of the same violin must 
be recorded and averaged so as to dis- 
cover the area of resonance of the tones as 
a whole.. In spite of the fact that various 
kinds of overtones are contained in each 
separate tone, the character of the violin 
is determined by the overtones of a certain 
height, which are themselves conditioned 
by the resonance of the body of the violin 
itself. In order to study this problem, 
Backhaus made a great number of experi- 
ments with different violins. These were 
divided into four classes: classes 1 and 2 
consisting of old Italian violins, class 3 of 
modern violins of good quality, and class 
4 of comparatively new instruments. He 
then made charts showing the area of 
resonance of the different violins with 
respect to their position and their strength. 
These charts showed at a glance the great 
difference in the four classes. An interest- 
ing discovery was that the areas of res- 
onance show a certain similarity with 
what musicians eall “formants,” that is, 
the characteristic resonance of the vowels. 
To quote again: 


In vowels, whether spoken or sung, there 
are certain characteristic frequencies. For 
example, in the German 7 (pronounced e in 
English), these frequencies lie between 
3,000 and 4,000 vibrations per second, 
whereas in the formants of the German 
vowel e (long a in English) only 2,500 
vibrations per second are found. The tone 
of the separate vowels is determined by 
this, independently of the pitch of the voice. 

It was observed that the violins of good 
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- quality found in classes 1 and 2, had a tone 
- character similar to that of the vowel 7 
(English e), that is, a clear brilliant sound, 


while in class 3 the total character re- 


1” sembled that of ¢ (English a), and in class 


: 
i 


“se 
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4 that of the German diphthong x (approx- 
imately like short ain English cat). 


THE COLOR OF THE SUN 

OST of us would say that it is yellow- 
‘ish. Years ago, physicists an- 
nounced that it is really blue, and would 
look so to us if we could view it from be- 
yond our atmosphere. The air absorbs an 
excess of the blue rays, and so wipes out 
the color to earth-dwellers. But now we 
learn that the sun is really green, and this 
conclusion is based not on atmospheric ab- 
sorption but on the qualities of the human 
eye. The arguments are set forth by 
Charles Nordmann, in an article on ‘‘The 
True Color of the Sun,’ contributed to 
Le Matin (Paris). Writes Mr. Nordmann: 


Sunlight is prodigal of illusions. For 
example, the moon—which we see by sun- 
light—appears blue to us. Rostand says: 

“The moonlight shimmers on the slopes 
of the blue roofs.’’ Painters have used up 
tons of ultramarine blue to paint moonlight 
effects. On the contrary, they have re- 
eourse to chrome yellow and ocher to rep- 
resent landscapes flooded with sunshine. 
Well, they are wrong! When we analyze 
these lights with the spectroscope, we find 
that that of the sun is proportionately 
bluer and less yellow than that of the moon. 

What, then, is the real color of sunlight 
and daylight? The Dutch ophthalmolo- 
gist, Tscherning, has been making some 
curious and suggestive investigations on 
the subject. It is now recognized that 
our color sensations come from three kinds 
of elements in the retina, sensitive re- 
spectively to red, green, and violet. 

On the other hand, it has been remarked 
that the sensitiveness of the retinal ele- 
ments is greater as the light received by 
them is feebler. 

This being so, it is clear that if we observe 
a very brilliant object containing different 
proportions of the red, green, and violet 
rays, it will always appear to us very nearly 
white, because if the red rays, for example, 
are much less intense than the violet, the 
sensitiveness of the retinal elements for 
red will become automatically greater than 
that of the elements sensitive to violet. 

This being so, to know the true color of 
an object we must weaken its light, for 
this compensatory adaptation of the retinal 
elements to colors takes place more slowly 
when the light is feeble. 

Tscherning has performed some very 
curious experiments. For instance, he 
looks at a white cloud, or a street in sun- 
light, through a tube six or eight inches 
long, with the end nearest the eye covered 
by a piece of black paper in which is a pin- 
hole; while the other is closed by paper 
containing an opening perhaps an eighth 
of an inch across. Holding the tube before 
one eye, and looking with both eyes, the 
object appears of a beautiful green. 

This unexpected result will possibly 
help us to understand various phenomena 
hitherto unexplained, or badly explained— 
notably the famous ‘‘green ray.’’ This 
ray, which had often been observed at the 
moment when the sun disappears below 
the horizon, may arise from the fact that, 
suddenly plunged into relative obscurity, 
the three elements of light suddenly re- 
sume their true sensibility. And then, 
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Round the World 


Go Round the Worldas you please, 
stopping where, when and as long 
as you choose. 


Here isan unique service, You have 
a choice of twenty-two world ports to 
visit. You may make any of them orall 
of them points of departure for trips 
to the interior of the most interesting 
countries of the Orient and Europe. 


The palatial liners in this service sail 
every week from Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghaiand Hong Kong with 
fortnightly sailings from Manila, Sing-” 
apore, Penang, Colombo, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar. 
seilles to New York. Stopover where 
you like for as long as you like. Your 
ticket is good for two years. 

You may arrange in advance for 
these stopovers, assuring yourself 
that you will have identical accom- 
modations on subsequent liners for 
each part of the cruise. 

There is no service which even ap- 
proximates this freedom of travel. 


There is no other service Round the’ 
World under one management with 
regular sailings. Magnificent liners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. 
Luxurious public rooms. Spacious 
decks. An outdoor swimming pool. 
A cuisine that has won high praise 
from world travelers. 

Plan your own world-cruise. Go 
where you please when you please. 
Each new liner you board brings a 


new group of interesting travelers . 


for your acquaintance. 


American Mail Liners sail every 
fortnight from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila and Round the World via the 
short route. 

Fortnightly sailings from New 
York for Havana, Panama and Cali- 
fornia and the Orient and fortnightly 
sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service returning from 
the Orient to San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


PHILADELPHIA 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG. ARCADE, CLEVELAND 


21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH 


152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 


59 


Your Own Cruise 


Dollar Steamship Line 


Ameriean Mail Line 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 SO. SIXTEENTH ST. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL, 
514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Specify 
Simonds for 
Economy 
SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
. “The Saw Makers’ Fitchburg, Mass. Established 1832 


BRANCH OFFICES AND SERVICE SHOPS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


The Literary Digest School and College 
at Directory ae 


ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking private institutions of learning will find in our 
pages between April r4th and September 8th the following Classified Directory 
containing the names and addresses of some distinctive residential schools; vocational, 
professional, special schools and colleges. In the earlier issues will appear supervised 
summer camps. Advertisements describing these institutions will be found in the 
first issue of each month from April to September. You are invited to write for in- 
formation to any of the institutions in which you are interested. We list only such 
schools as we believe are under highly trained and public-spirited executives. Our 
School Advisory Department continues to serve, as it has for many years, our readers, 
the schools, and camps without fees or obligation. It is necessary for inquirers to 
give specific information that may aid us in giving prompt service. 


Schools for Girls and Colleges for Women 
Miss Beard’s School. . . 
Rogers Hall 
Starrett School for Girls 


Orange, N. J. 
pi ..Mrs. Edith Chapin Craven, Box 30, Lowell, Mass. 
Box 42, 4515 Drexel Blyd., Chicago, Il. 


Boys’ Preparatory 


Silver Bay School fot Boys Box 80, Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N. Y. 


Military Schools and Colleges 
Kemper Military School 706 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 
San Diego Army and Navy Academy ....DBox L, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal 
Wentworth Military Academy Box 598, Lexington, Mo. 


Vocational and Professional 


The Bentley School of Accounting and Fimance............. 923 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Teachers College Dept. 11, 701 Rush St., Chicago, II. 
Chicago Musical College—Carl D. Kinsey, Manager 80 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


Technical 
Bliss Hlectrical School. 752 sry. .a.. ods sans. ee 169) Takoma Atye:, Washington, D. C. 
Chicago Technical College Dept. M-91, 118 East 26th St., Chicago, Il. 


Special 
Devereux Schools... 


Box L, Berwyn, Pa. 
The Woods’ School... 


. .Box 160, Langhorne, Pa. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


since it is the green that really dominates 
in the sun’s light, it shows itself. 

As for the fact that the sensitiveness of 
the retinal elements diminishes as the light 
increases, it is similar to the following case: 
If we build a column of stones, placed 
one upon another, in a marshy place, it 
will sink slowly, and as we build it up it 
gains less and less height measured from 
the surface of the marsh. If we build at 
the same time two columns—one of stones 
two feet high and one of stones one foot 
high (both having the same cross-section), 
there will come a time when the column of 
one-foot stones will be as high as that of 
the two-foot stones, because the latter 
sinks quicker. We may thus explain the 
automatic equalization of the sensations 
that the three kinds of retinal elements re- 
ceive from unequally intense colors. 

There thus remains this unforeseen fact— 
that the sun’s rays are green. Are they 
too green or just green enough? That 
depends on the man who looks at them. 


HOW TO KEEP FROM GETTING HURT 


BOLISH the source of danger; sur- 
round it with guards; recognize and 
avoid it. These are the only possible ways, 
asserts O. O. Paugh, writing in Safety 
Engineering (New York). The last men- 
tioned—safety education—is the basis, he 
thinks, on which they all rest. Vithout 
it no real progress can be expected, no 
matter what signs, slogans, and safety 
devices have been erected. He goes on: 


Safety education rests primarily upon 
the inculeation of a new point of view on 
accidents and the value of human life. It 
seeks to teach the individual that accidents 
do not ‘‘happen,”’ but are caused, and that 
the causes are preventable. It tells us 
that prevention can not be accomplished 
solely by those in executive authority, that 
tacit approval of the safety movement 
gets no results, but that we must take an 
active part, individually and cooperatively. 
Safety education must break down the 
old concepts, mental attitudes, and habits 
of thought and action that are of racial 
origin and persistence. If accident pre- 
vention were a mere matter of physical 
changes in the working environment, we 
would have been justified in expecting 
marked statistical indications of national 
progress years ago. But accident preven- 
tion is not that. It is essentially an educa- 
tional movement requiring the establish- 
ment of a new point of view to be applied 
not only to our industrial activities but to 
every aspect of our lives. 

Industry is rapidly becoming mechanical, 
and with mechanical production and mass 
production the hazards become more 
severe. We note the most striking no- 
accident records of a few of our big in- 
dustrial plants. The Clark Thread Com- 
pany with 4,800 to 5,000 employees oper- 
ated 268 consecutive days without an 
accidental injury. This record is the 
equivalent of somewhat more than 1,300,- 
000 man days. If thread-making seems to 
you rather safe work, let us mention the 
Edgar Thompson Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Company with 414,000 man days, or 
the Consolidated Works of the Illinois 


Steel Company with 444,000 man days, 
_ without accident. In the explosives in- 
_ dustry we have the Fuze works of the du 
Pont Company, with 381,300 man days, 
_and also the record of seven years with 
only one lost-time accident, costing $18. 


| These no-accident records are not 
'— “‘luck,”’ but were achieved only after 
months, and sometimes years, of patient 
plodding effort. Aecidents can be elim- 
| inated, not only those we always knew how 
_ to avoid, but even those we have been 
_ pleased to term “‘ unavoidable.” 

F In the process of evolution, the survival 
_ of the fittest has been the survival of the 
4 safe. The safety movement has been 
a religion to those who are giving their 
_ lives to it. Safety consists quite as much 
- in knowing how to face danger as in 
| avoiding it. Safety in industry has turned 
out to be immediately correlated with 
efficiency. 

___ Safety has turned out to be immediately 
_ correlated with alertness and intelligence. 
_ Accidents are stupid. It is the untrained, 
- unalert child that gets hurt. 

" Safety must get into the subconscious- 
So says Frank E. Morris, 


4 
; ness of all of us. 
Mr. Morris tells us that 


_ safety engineer. 
- out of an average group of 25,000 people 
e -we can predict that twenty-one will be 
i accidently killed during the next twelve 
_ months. 

We can go even further, he says, and 

_ foretell the ways in which they will prob- 

_ ably meet death. 

* Four will be killed by automobiles, three 
by falls, two by burns, one by firearms, 
one by machinery, and the rest by other 
eauses. One of the four killed by automo- 
biles will probably be a child under nine 
years old, and one of the three killed by 
falls is likely to be a person over seventy- 

- five years old. The number of innocent 

_ children sacrificed on the altar of fire every 
year is so great that we can predict with 
almost absolute certainty that one of the 
two to die of burns will be a child under 
five years old. 

Men do not get hurt voluntarily, yet 
each one of the 118,000 men who incurred 
injuries did something to make the accident 

_ possible. There are certain risks that can 
hardly be entirely eliminated. A mysteri- 
ous explosion, a hidden flaw in steel casing, 
or the breaking of a chain, may cause ac- 
cidents that perhaps could not have been 
foreseen. 

We can be very liberal with excuses for 
these hundred men who have been injured, 
but there will still be eighty-five of them 
who are at least partly to blame for their 
injuries. 

If you were to visit the hospital where 
these men are confined, each man would 
probably confess to you that he was think- 
ing of something else besides his safety 
and his job at the moment when the acci- 
dent oceurred. Carelessness is one of the 
most contagious diseases in America to- 
day, and at the present rate of increase it 
will soon be one of the most fatal diseases. 

Guards can not be put on the minds of 
these men, and how ean they be trained 
to think of their safety first? We must 
be trained in careful habits, and that is 
no task for a kindergarten teacher. To 
guide men whose habits are more or less 
firmly fixt requires patience, tact, and re- 
soureefulness. We must eliminate chance- 
taking in our organization by getting to- 
gether and seeing to it that we all do our 
_ part in eliminating this waste. 

; The serap-pile in a mill yard is an in- 
dicator of the efficiency of the plant. But 
picture, if you ean, the human scrap-pile of 

_ an industry that is not interested in safety. 


4 { 
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comes in suddenly after you have 
come home from a dance, and finds 
you in‘a tight clutch with a young 
. . Offer Dad a MURAD. 


man, just . 


© P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 


EMOTIONAL MOMENTS 
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When your father 


stone 


FOR EXTRA STRENGTH, 


The greatest problem of heavy duty 
tire service is heat and friction gen- 
erated in the thick carcass. Firestone 
has solved this with the patented 
Gum-Dipping process— dipping the 
cords in a rubber solution which 
saturates and insulates every fiber of 
every cord with rubber. This is the 
only known method which carries the 
tubber to the innermost recesses of 
the cords, insulating each component 


The Tire Supreme 
for TRUCKS 
and BUSES | 


part and unifying the whole structure 


of the tire. The Firestone Service 
Dealer is a trained tire man, who 
knows tires and tire sizes and the 
operating conditions in your locality. 
With his complete stock 
of Firestone Truck and Bus 
Tires and his up-to-date 
service shop, he will save — 
you money and serve you 
better. 


TheAark 
of Quality 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR , 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER Grn BSirtonS, 


INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


SAVING MILLIONS BY STANDARDIZING 


66 OSSIBLY THE OUTSTANDING FEATURE of the 
American industrial system is standardization,’ we 
read in The Index, published by the New York Trust 

Company. According to figures recently made public by officials 
in Washington, about $300,000,000 is being saved annually 
through the application of the practises of simplification and 
standardization that have been worked out in recent years. 
And it is more than a mere matter of dollars and cents, argues 
the writer for the New York bank: ‘‘Operating originally for the 
purpose of eliminating waste, standardization has had important 
social reactions upon the worker, the consumer, and those who 
are managing industry affairs; where common standards are 
assumed, ‘cooperation becomes a natural corollary.”’ We are 
reminded that the need for eliminating waste due to excessive 
variety of types of products was emphasized by the depression of 
1921, and Secretary of Commerce Hoover, before taking office, 
had appointed (for an engineering organization) the committee 
which made a survey of waste in six leading industries, discover- 
ing an average waste of 49 per cent. After this, the Department 
of Commerce established its Division of Simplified Practise and 
the acceptance of its program by a number of industries “‘effected 
very important reductions in the types of commodities in various 
classifications.’’ Here are some of the reductions in variety of 
types accomplished by the Department in certain industries: 


Average Per 
Cent. Reduction 
in Types of Com- 


Industry modities Used 
Mill Supplies, Shop Equipment, etc... .. 0... ee ee ees 59 
MonstiuchionsMalertaies coo. cece ce oie oe es nae evel vel 
Building Materials, Equipment, Fittings, etc.......... 72.5 
General Supplies and Furnishings for Homes, Hotels, 
HLOSHIDAISsACLUDS te CUC iss. 2 tie cette + aus ete nes ose es 76.5 


PU AMOI See. eee es os Na GET a =. Saorsi a+ BMeT ee ORS tua a te 89 
IBUSINESSMDOCUMICN USI i. os Pennies «sv Meneris © dic wancenee © Stem 


The remarkably large percentage of simplification under the 
heading ‘‘Business Documents”’ is ‘‘explained by the fact that 
whereas such things as warehouse receipts, invoices, purchase 
orders, bank checks, and deposit slips have all been made in a 
thousand different forms, now there is one Standard Form for 
each of the documents.” 

Trade associations and corporations have been rapidly falling 
in line with indorsement and use of the simplification plans 
recommended by the Government. We are told that three 
organizations are chiefly responsible for the advance of stand- 
ardization here. The Department of Commerce and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States have taken the lead in the 
simplification of products, and then there is the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee, representing technical societies, 
trade associations, and the Government, which “‘isaclearing-house 
of standardization, both national and international, with regard 
chiefly to materials and equipment.”” This committee develops 
accurate specifications, for instance: 


Specifications for Portland cement; a safety code for elevators 
and escalators, setting certain standards of construction, equip- 
ment, and operation; a method of sampling coal; permissible 
explosives for use in mines; a code for electricity meters; a safety 
code for aeronautics; standard screw threads; method of testing 
the toughness of rock; mathematical symbols; a safety code for 
automobile brakes. 


Kurope has found that to keep up in the industrial race it must 
come to simplification and standardization, and now sixteen 
EHuropean countries have organizations doing this work, with 
Great Britain and Germany far in the lead. So the writer in 


The Index comes to the conclusion that ‘‘standardization is 
apparently a world economic policy to-day,’”’ and he concludes 


It is hardly necessary to discuss the benefits which both the 
worker and the consumer derive from cheaper products, or to 
point out that the lower prices are made possible only by effi- 
ciency in production. But more than this, standardization has a 
place in modern life chiefly because it contributes to greater 
freedom. The choice of stock products and their operation be- 
comes far less of a problem if a multitude of unknown varieties is 
reduced to a few that are of assured reliability. To choose a very 
simple illustration, it is much easier to drive an automobile to- - 
day simply because almost all automobiles are driven alike, with 
standard gear shifts and standard operating arrangements. One 
of the important undertakings which belongs under the heading 
of standardization is the effort to establish the metric system in 
this country, with its far simpler and more logical methods of 
calculation. 

Industry would recognize two forces operating in production: 
one, a force which is experimenting with new varieties so as to 
secure eventually a better product, the other a force that is try-_ 
ing to eliminate unsuccessful variations and leave in existence 
only those varieties that are of proved merit. Both of these 
forces are essential, and in many products, particularly the more 
personal effects of civilization, standardization would only lead 
to mediocrity. The best restraint upon such an overextension 
of this program is exercised by the people themselves who will 
always select certain commodities, upon a basis of individual 
taste and preference. 


The estimate of $300,000,000 saved annually by using simplhi- 
fied practises comes from Director Burgess of the United States 
Bureau of Standards. A partial list taken from miscellaneous 
reports shows economies in specific lines as follows: 


Metal lath... 50 2 cies: Jenene eee ee 00 000 
Steel reenforcing bars.............. 4,500,000 
Sheetu steel... a4. sages aia eee 8,000,000 
Range \boilers”.2. os saree ee ee 5,500,000 
INVOICES. A042 hao Ser eee eee ee ee 15,500,000 
Bank. cheeks 728 eee ee 20,000,000 


Turning from the money side of it, we read further in a New 
York Times dispatch from Washington that of ninety sets of 
simplifications in as many industries some examples are: 


Per Cent. 
Commodity From To Elimination 
TPA VAIO TLCS ee ca, + ape ations seers eae 66 5 92 
ANTES UN SS cath MT Cte ce ceo n 75 2 97 
COMMONS sa sco isse eee 44 1 98 
SV ERLE O ULL OS ie sso) sc parm alone Chast meee «are 49 4 92 
Beds, mattresses, springs............ 78 4 95 
ES OGM OLAMCObS Eres. ac ..5he of see te ee 78 12 85 
RAMS SD OWORS Ny «6 Wee eee tie ees 130 13 90 
Steel barrels and drums............. 66 24 64 
Steel reenforcing bars. ...........0... 32 11 66 
Paper, grocers bags. 1 dasade seen 6,280 4,700 25 
Shovels, spades, and scoops.......... 5,136 2,178 Dl, 
Solid section steel windows.......... 42,877 2,244 Ss 95 
Grindingewheelsersh fi icccy oo setien cree 715,200 254,400 64 


Director Burgess is quoted in this dispatch as saying: 


Every business man understands the few basic economic prin- 
ciples which underlie the whole philosophy of simplified practise. 
To simplify is to reduce inventories. If you reduce inventory, 
you save money. If you simplify production, you save money, 
increase the productivity of plant and personnel, and usually 
improve the quality of your product. This increased produc- 
tivity of the wage-earner adds to his earning power, thereby 
enlarging his purchasing power and raising his standard of living. — 

The elimination of needless variety in sizes, dimensions, and 
types of every-day commodities, means a more intelligent utiliza- 
tion of our national resources, more efficient production with 
smaller costs, greater productivity, and higher returns to the 
workmen, and correspondingly greater purchasing power to buy ~ 
commodities of other lines; the whole effect of which tends to _ 


keep business on a higher level and maintain a higher standard 
of living. 
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International Truck Triumphs 
Over Sahara’s Wastes 


“Baron Blixen drags his weary steps toward the drums. What an eternity it takes—” 


it I WERE asked to state why Baron 
Frederik von Blixen-Finecke and I 
crossed the Sahara by truck, I could only 
answer that in doing so we attempted and 
accomplished something which everyone 
claimed was impossible. We both felt that, 
having gone so far as buying an Interna- 
tional Special Delivery for the trip, we 
would ignore advice and go on. 


On March 26th we started our adven- 
ture from Kano, in Nigeria. Out of Zinder, 
appalling heat enveloped us, our thermom- 
eter registering 125° in tho shade. Progress 
from Niamey on was slow, barely averaging 
ten miles per hour. 


“ “ “ 


The desolation at Tabankort, an abandoned 
military post, would drive most white men 
crazy in a month. The heat is beyond descrip- 
tion. The water is almost as salt as the sea, 
_so we decided not to fill our two 10-gallon 
drums as we should pass another well called 
Asselagh, farther on. The going becamestead- 
ily worse. At dusk we came to the conclusion 
we had missed the well. We were faced with 
the alternative of going on or of turning back. 


Either way courted death and aterribleone, 
but we decided to go on. At 2:30 A. M., we 
were compelled to stop, overcome by exhaus- 
‘tion. A small glass of wa- 
teranddry 
biscuits 
for us, but 
notasound 
of com- 
plaint 
from our 
wonderful 


truck. The 


Above: Baron Blixen 
_ _At Right: 
Sir Charles Markham 


Thrilling story of first 
four-wheel truck to conquer 
3,000 miles of world’s 
greatest desert, by 


SIR CHARLES MARKHAM 


British soldier, explorer and big-game hunter 


going became worse, involving corrugated iron 
sheets under the wheels, which otherwise would 
have sunk to the hubs in sand. Four feet forward 
—stop. Scratch sand, replace sheets, again for- 
ward four feet. There was less than a gallon and 
a half of water left. Our International was boil- 
ing constantly but kept faithfully on and every 
drop of water poured into 
the radiator was like part- 
ing with our life’s blood. 
Finally, a speck on the 
horizon! Our hopes rise, 
ssWhat is it,’? we cry, 
‘can it be water?’” Hard- 
ly can we curb our impa- 
tience. We reach the steel 
drum. Empty! Our hopes 
are dashed and bothsecretly 
think we have come to the end of our last journey. 


The next day, we ran into a deep valley of 
sand, The truck sank in to the axle, Only a quart 
of water left—for the engine, or ourselves? We 
compromised with a mouthful apiece and the car 
drank the rest. Progress was terribly slow, the 
truck shuddering under the terrific strain from 
the resistance of the sand, but coming through 
with flying colors. We climb a small escarp- 


ment, and see, barely a mile away, five 
drums standing in solitary state. Are they 
empty, or filled with water or petrol? Baron 
Blixen drags his weary steps toward the 
drums. What an eternity it takes to cover 
that mile; but eventually he reaches them. 


It is water! With feverish haste we drink 
the precious liquid which means life. 
* oa)  * 

Next morning we were off into the Tan- 
ezruft Desert, where it has never been known 
to rain, and reached Reggan two days later. 
On April r2th we reached Algiers, having 
covered 4,535 kilometers (2,818 miles)in six- 
teen days. From Kano to Algiers, we con- 
sumed 156 gallons of petrol (187 U.S. gals.). 


We were not only glad to have accom- 
plished the journey, but to have done it in a 
regular stock model International Truck, 
without special equipment or prepara- 
tion, other than extra fuel, tires, and 
water; no spare parts of any descrip- 
tion were carried —or needed. 


Nore: These are short excerpts 
from this adventurous journey across 
Sahara. International Harvester will 
be pleased to send you with its com- 
pliments, the complete story of Sir 
Charles, in booklet form, profusely 
illustrated. Use coupon below. 


International Harvester Compar y of America, Inc, 
604 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

I would enjoy reading the full story of Sir Charles 
Markbam’s journey across Sahara. 


Name. 


Address— 


City. 
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Writing offers every 
mind a challenge... 
Has yours ever accepted ? 


OT everyone can become a writer. Some 

people haven’t the taste for it, some lack even 
elementary education. Others, who would like to 
write and who do have some of the qualifications, 
never get started because, they tell themselves, 
they never find the chance. > 


But for those who would like to write, writing offers 
a constant challenge—and the chance to add to 
their incomes. These people have ideas—original 
ideas. What they do with them depends upon the 
training they have had. 

Most of the new writers who have come to the fore 
in America in the last decade have come directly 
from newspaper training. This isa day of realism— 
a time that makes continuous, day-by-day writing 
from the facts of life the best possible basis for 
fiction writing. 

Mr. F. J. Wade is but one of many men and women 
trained by the Newspaper Institute of America to 
make their gift for writing pay prompt dividends. 
He writes: 


“After only a few months of 
training, I am in receipt of two 
checks so far this month. One 
was for an article for the 
American Machinist; the other 
was for a humorous story in the 
American Merchant Magazine.” 


F. J. Wade, Box 505, Sullivan, 


oO. 


Newspaper men teach you 


The chance to write—and keep on writing—is offered 
you by the New York Copy-Desk training method of 
the Newspaper Institute of America. Just as con- 
tinuous writing from the facts of life is the basis of 
newspaper writing, so also is it the basis of the News- 
paper Institute’s home-study course. 


Under the N. I. A. Copy-Desk Method you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were at work on a 
metropolitan newspaper. You benefit by the same 
sort of criticism, the same sort of suggestion, the same 
sort of editorial blue-penciling. A. instructors 
have all had many years of experience in metropolitan 
newspaper work. 

The Newspaper Institute’s unique Writing Aptitude 
Test tells whether you possess fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. Mail 
the coupon and try it. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 25 West 45th St., New York. 


poo 


1 Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit, as promised in Literary Digest— 
Sept. 8th. 


Mr. 
MBPS Roope clad Seth 2 stable teaier anes? 4 


INGE a is ace CO REE A PIO - 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman 
20198 will call on you) 1 
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High School Course 
in 9 Years You can complete 


this Simplified High 
School Course at home 
inside of two years. Prepares for entrance to college, business 


leadi fessions. This and Thirty-six other practical 
Re eee bronedanteun Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-652, Drexel Ave. & 58thSt. ©AS1923 


Test Your 
Art Abilit 
FREE* 


If you like to draw, test your natural 
sense of design, proportion, color, per- 
spective, etc., with our Art Ability 
Questionnaire. Learn if your talent is 
worth developing, and how much train- 
ing you will need. You will be frankly 
told what your score is. 

Many Federal Students are making 
$2,000, $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 yearly. 
The Federal Course is recognized every- 
where by art employers and buyers of 
commercial art. Learn at home in spare 
time, without previous training. Per- 
sonal, individual criticisms on your 
work. Get this free test—send now 
for your Questionnaire, stating age and 
present occupation. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
1510 Federal Schools Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


CANADA’S MINING BOOM 


‘“ 7NANADA is excited over its mines, 

and rightly so,” declares a Toronto 
correspondent of The Wall Street Journal, 
and at the same time we hear from a 
New York Times writer in the same Ca- 
nadian city, that the mining industry in the 
Dominion is still a long way from realizing 
its potentialities. It was a little more than 
twenty years ago, we are reminded in the 
Times dispatch, that silver was discovered 
at Cobalt. ‘‘Since that time there have 
been many discoveries not only of silver, 
but of gold, copper, lead, zine and nickel. 
New mining districts, such as Porcupine, 
Kirkland Lake, Sudbury, and MRouyn, 
have been opened.”’ This writer goes on 
to note how activity has recently shifted 
to the Western mining areas, such as the 
Flin-Flon, in Northern Manitoba. But 
The Wall Street Journal’s correspondent 
is more interested in the Canadian excite- 
ment over mine stocks, saying: 


Practically every one dabbles in mining 
shares around Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Ottawa, and to some extent Montreal is 
beginning to get excited. So heavily have 
Canadians become interested in mining 
shares that this year the president and 
manager of practically every important 
bank of Canada referred to mining and 
mining shares in their statements to stock- 
holders for the year. Each year the 
people are trading in a higher class of stock 
until it is not unusual for as much as 18,000 
shares of Noranda, selling above $50, to 
change hands on the Standard Stock and 
Mining Exchange of Toronto, largest ex- 
change in the world that handles only 
mining shares. 

Every one seems to be taking a flyer in 
mining. A certain stenographer last year 
made enough out of mining shares to buy 
herself an automobile. This year it was a 
trip to Alaska that she made on her profits 
from mining shares; and so it goes, with 
every one talking of his gains and seldom of 
his losses. 

The average person buys stocks. Others 
help get the money together for trying to 
develop a mine. These ‘“‘syndicates” are 
of all sizes from a few thousand dollars to 
as much as $350,000, and are largely the 
ones that develop the prospects, some of 
which later become mines. The people 
putting up the money have mining experi- 
ence and know the risks that they are tak- 
ing. Most of these are complete wash-outs 
for the men putting up the money, as is 
naturally to be expected, but one real suc- 
cess.out of ten to twenty will make the ven- 
turing as a whole highly profitable. 


“The money going into these syndicates 
is mainly money made out of Canadian 
mines, and to a remarkable extent it has 
been ‘local’ money that has made Canadian 
mines.”’ But, we read on, American money 
has been behind some of the most suecess- 
ful ventures, while English capital has 
played a comparatively small réle. “Fig- 
ures are not available, but probably be- 
tween 80 per cent. and 85 per cent. has 


been Canadian funds or money made by 
Americans out of Canadian mines.”’ To 
continue: 


The present boom began about five years 
ago. When the people saw that the mines 
at Porcupine and Kirkland Lake went to 
depth, they began to take increasing inter- 
est in mining shares, until the later de- 
velopments at International Nickel, Nor- 
anda, and other properties have fanned this — 
to fever heat. 

In the first six months of 1928, 185,031,- 
735 shares were dealt in on the Standard 
Exchange, all mining stocks. This com- 
pares with 101,889,597 shares in first six 
months of 1927. 


While Toronto is the center from which 
this mining activity radiates, Toronto, 
continues this correspondent, “‘has a popu- 
lation of about 650,000, and this min- 
ing does not have the visible hurry and 
scurry that characterized American cities 
which served the Nevada mining camps 
in the heyday of Tonopah, Goldfield, and 
Bullfrog.’”’ Moreover, ‘‘instead of dashing 
around in automobiles like our mining men 
did in Nevada, the mining men of Canada 
shoot through the air in planes; probably 
twenty planes are in use in Canadian min- 
ing, with ten or more under repair or in 
reserve.’ We read further: 


Like all mining booms, Canada has its 
mining crooks, but on the whole there is 
less faking in Canadian mining than has 
been characteristic of our mining booms. 
Underlying this whole Canadian mining 
activity is a surprizingly large proportion 
of intelligent prospecting and hunting for 
new mines. This is due in a large measure 
to the way in which the Ontario Geological 
Survey has helped the mining development 
of the province by its excellent work in 
ferreting out the geology of the various 
mineral areas in the early stages of their 
development. 

The Canadian authorities are doing much 
better work in protecting the gullible from 
being preyed on by the mining crooks than 
have the United States authorities. 

A lot of worthless mining stocks are being 
sold; but such promoters are gradually 
being rooted out, for you can not get away 
with murder in Canada as easily as you can 
in the United States. 

Canadian mining to develop as fast as it 

should must reach out into the American 
field and to London for funds. London 
has met with very little success in its 
ventures into Canadian mining develop- 
ment, and it will be slow work gaining 
back a London following; but United 
States capital has met with such success 
in its Canadian mining venturing that 
undoubtedly Americans will gladly venture 
more strongly into Canadian mining, 
provided that Canadian men realize the 
importance of seeing that those who 
venture their capital in listed Canadian 
mining shares get a square run for their 
money. 
The activity in the mining shares is well 
justified. The great shield of Precambrian 
rocks and the surrounding younger rocks 
form the most promising mineral area in the 
world to-day. As yet the area has just been 
scratched. However, with aid of the air- 
plane and the cooperation of the various 
provincial governments in opening up this 
vast area with railroads, the development of 
this area should be increasingly rapid. 


+ 


WEATHERING A FARM CRISIS 


| 77 HE latest information concerning farm 
conditions comes from the life-insur- 
ince companies, which are said to have 
lions of dollars invested in farm mort- 

ges. In 1920, says The Eastern Under- 
writer (New York), along with other forms 
of deflation following the post-war boom, 


against the land. Then began the era of 
foreclosures, and, with few buyers, the life- 
insurance companies found themselves 


* 


owning hundreds of fine farms. As the 
New York Journal of Commerce summar- 
izes the insurance journal’s article: 


~The companies holding the farm mort- 
gages were faced by a situation where the 
underlying values of the lands on which 
they had loaned funds were, in thousands 
of instances, less than the face values of 
the mortgages themselves. The situation 
was a serious one for them, because a large 


proportion of their investments have al- 
“ways been in farm mortgages... 
Individual farmers found almost irresis- 
-tible the temptation to get out from under 
what seemed at the time a hopeless moun- 
tain of debt by the simple process of turning 
their holdings over to the lenders. It was 
“not long before the larger companies found 
themselves with hundreds of farms on their 
; hands. 
Insurance companies quite naturally 
began to curtail their new investments in 
farm mortgages, but this poliey did not 
solve the problem of holding the loss on 
_ mortgages already placed to a minimum. 
The foreclosed lands could be sold then, 
if at all, only at a severe loss. A special 
_ technique had to be worked out by slow 
and painful degrees whereby the capable 
farmers could be induced to stay on in the 
face of a seemingly hopeless situation. 
Where it seemed advisable, farmers were 
earried along for two or three years. Others 
p were employed as tenants on farms they 
4 had formerly owned, with the inducement 
_ that they would later be permitted to buy 
back their lands gradually. 

The Eastern Underwriter, which has been 
looking into the current situation, reports 
that all these measures have been carried 

through with a remarkable degree of suc- 
eess. In the last year or two many of the 
“eon a who have been carried along have 


been able to work off their debts. It is 
particularly significant that of the recent 
pay-offs at maturity or on option, one large 
company has calculated that 30 per cent. 
were paid from funds on hand, and that 42 
_ per cent. were paid off from funds bor- 
- rowed locally in places where the country 
banks have been hard hit themselves 
during recent years. A good market for 
land seems to be developing once more, 
and many of the farmers have found it 
possible to begin the repurchase of their 
former holdings. 

A feeling of distinct optimism is spreading 
among mortgage officials of the life-insur- 
ance companies who begin to see their way 
out as the farmers begin to get back onto 
their feet. So optimistic are they that they 
believe in. the end they will suffer no loss. 
Thus far, they say, they have not lost a 
dollar of their principal, and the situation 
is now so shaping itself that in many 
‘instanees they believe they will be able to 
get rid of their land-holdings, not at a loss 
but at a profit. 


j 
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“No trouble 


in protecting from 


Or tux performance of the Super- 
Speed Protectograph the Humble 
Oil & Refining Company says: “We 
are well pleased with our Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph. We 
find it is faster than any other Pro- 
tectograph we have ever used, and 
have no trouble in protecting from 
1200 to 1500 checks an hour. The 
service rendered by The Todd Com- 
pany is also greatly appreciated.” 

Many such expressions of satis- 
faction have come from a_ great 
variety of Super-Speed users—in- 
dustries with the problem of pre- 
paring payroll checks, banks issuing 
dividend checks or other checks in 
quantities, public utilities, munici- 
palities, manufacturers and_busi- 


nesses of every description. 


The Super-Speed is continually 


igxere 


making, everywhere, new records 
of economy in the time and labor 
of check preparation. This re- 
markable Todd machine shreds 
the amount lines on checks in 
two colors of indelible ink at the 
rate of 1200 to 1500 checks an 
hour! The imprint defies altera- 
tion and marks a check as an 
instrument of modern business, 
quickly and easily legible, at- 
tractive and unmistakable. 

Any office that issues checks 
in quantities will be interested in 
the economies possible with the 

Super-Speed. Have a Todd repre- 
sentative demonstrate to you the 
marvelous speed, the simplicity and 
the all-around economy of the 
Super-Speed in your business. Call 
the Todd office in your city. Or 
send us the coupon for more infor- 
mation. The Todd Company, Pro- 
tectograph Division, (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of 
the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 9-8-28 
Protectograph Division 
1143 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me further information 
about the 
(CO Super-Speed Protectograph 
1 Todd Check Signer 


Name 


Address 


Business 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Indorsement4 / 


is Public Approval 


ON sheer merit Cunningham Radio Tubes 
have won their way into the hearts of 
radio receivers in American homes from Bel- 
lingham to the Florida Keys and from Bangor 
to San Diego. 

Such confidence and national indorsement 
is built on their superior tone quality and excel- 
lency of performance. 


Look for the name CUNNINGHAM 
ee the Orange and Blue carton 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents 
and inventions owned and/or controlled by 
Radio Corporation of America. 


Pencil 


| The 
that Wins 
on Points 


Ir’s the point that counts 
in a lead pencil. Try a Mikado 
pencil to-day. You'll find the 
reasons for adopting it—right 
at your finger tips—in points 
that are surpassingly smooth, 
strong and durable. 


Mikado is the world’s big- 
gest selling $c pencil decause it 
wins on points. 


Made in 5 degrees from soft to hard by 
The World’s Largest Pencil Factory. 
5c EACH —60c PER DOZEN 
EAGLE PENCIL CO. NEWYORK 


THE YELLOW PENCIL 
WITH THE RED BAND 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


August 23.—Unverified reports reach Co- 
penhagen that Bert Hassell and Parker 
Cramer, missing on their attempted flight 
from Rockford, Illinois, to Stockholm, 
had been seen flying low over South 
Greenland. 


August 25.—Achmed Beg Zogu takes the 
oath as King of Albania under the title 
of Scanderbeg III, amid extraordinary 
scenes of enthusiasm. 


C. T. Wang, Foreign Minister, is reported 
to have instructed the Chinese Minister 
at Paris to sign the Kellogg anti-war 
treaty when it is presented to the 
secondary group of Powers. 


August 27.—Representatives of fifteen na- 
tions sign in Paris the Kellogg treaty 
renouncing war as a national policy. 


The population of 1,500,000 in a district 
on the border of south Chihli and north- 
east Shantung are facing death from 
starvation, announces LFarl Baker, 
Seeretary of the New York China 
Famine Fund Committee, on his return 
to Shanghai from the stricken area. 


Marshal Marie Emile Fayolle, one of the 
most successful French war-leaders, 
dies at his home in Paris. He was 
seventy-six. 


DOMESTIC 


August 22.—Governor Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, formally accepts the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President in a 
speech at the State capitol in Albany 
in which he advocates some change in 
the provisions of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law. 


August 24.—Thirteen people are killed out- 
right, three mortally injured, twenty- 
five seriously injured, and more than a 
hundred hurt in the derailment of an 
express subway train of the Inter- 
‘borough Rapid Transit Company at 
Times Square, New York City, the 
worst subway accident experienced in 
Manhattan Borough. 


August 25.—The City of New York, carry- 
ing thirty-one members and a large 
part of the equipment of the Byrd 
eee expedition, sails from New 

ork. 


August 26.—In a preliminary statement on 
the returns from the last fiscal year the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue shows that 
income-tax returns failed by approxi- 
mately $45,000,000 to come up to those 

* of 1927, while miscellaneous taxes fell 
off about $30,000,000. 


Representative Tom Connally wins the 
Democratic nomination for the Senate 
from Texas, defeating his opponent, 
Senator Earle B. Mayfield, by a major- 
ity of more than 50,000, and R. Q. Lee 
wins the Democratic Congressional 
nomination for the seat now occupied 
by Representative Tom Blanton. 


August 27.—Floods desolate the valley of 
Rondout Creek, New York, drowning 
three persons, and four counties of 
northwestern Iowa, where five are re- 
ported dead. 


Stepping on It.— Husspy— “I’m afraid 
we're on the road to the poorhouse.” 

Wirry—‘‘Well, if we are, then a lot of 
other people around here are, too.” - 

“Maybe; but we’re passing them on the 
road.” —J udge. 


Relief in 
one minute! 


In one swift minute you will 
forget you ever had a corn—so 
quick is your relief when you 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino- pads. 
These small, thin, soft, protec- 
tive pads remove the cause—tfric- 
tion and pressure of shoes—b 
cushioning the corn and heal- 
ing it by the natural process of 
absorption. Zino-pads are the 
safest, surest way to treat corns 
known to science. Buya pack- 
age today. Also special 
sizes for Callouses and 
4 Bunions. Atall drug, shoe 
and dept. stores—35c. 


For free sample (mention size 
» desired) and booklet, address 


The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Callouses 


Bunions — 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone! 


A$10O°° BILL 


will protect youfora pays 
whole year against |*10,000.00 


SICKNESS AND |"nentese! 
ACCIDENTS 


Eyesight. 
No Medical Examination 


$25.00 
WEEKLY 
BENEFIT 
ROTECT YOURSELF AND YOUR BEAR 
NES! No Dues — No Assessments— Men 
and Women from 16 to 720 accepted. Emergency Ben- 
efits--Hospital 
Benefits, etc. 


For Stated 
Write at once for Free Particulars. 


Accidents and 
Sickness. 

North American Accident Insurance Co. 

25 Bonnere Bldg. Newark.N.J. 


P sonteec con seas tae Ga 
our valuable 108-page ‘ ‘Law Guide’’ 
ooks free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle ExtensionUniversity,Dept. 952L, Chicago 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 


VIBRAPHONES revive hearing by utilizing 
and intensifying sound waves through the 
small silver devices that fit the ears perfectly. | 

Powerful vibrators and intensifiers are built in- 


side the small and almost invisible instruments. 
No wires. No batteries. Nothing like them. A 
new and scientific triumph that produces marvel- 


ous results. They stop head noises and improve 
hearing—oftenrestoringittoitsnormal functions. 
Don’t be handicapped or embarrassed another day. 


Send $10.00 for a pair of Vibraphones 
Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back 


VIBRAPHONE COMPANY [Reg. 
Dept. T, Central Nat’] Bank Bldg., St. Reais 


| JOHNSON'S » 
FOOT SOAP 
ACTS LIKE MAG/C 


ON TIRED, TENDER,SMARTING, 
De svoue PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS -ALL DRUGGISTS 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
_ EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U.S, PATENT OFFICE) 


To-decide questions concerning the correct use of words 
for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 


will be taken of anonymous communications. h é i é 
SS © 
_. plural nouns.—‘‘A. B. P.,’”’ Atlanta, Ga.— 
Plural nouns require a verb in the plural to agree cc O a e a r C 1 ev CG U r ae 
with them. Therefore, when th | 


er ere are two 
_ items, the verb are and not is must be used, as 
_ is seen if the sentence be reconstructed to read: 


; e 
“TY am in the receipt of the report for the month 
_ of July on which two items, amounting to $4.00, C a S O Yr a 0 ‘ s és LTO VI 
as assessed against the cars numbered below, are 


listed 


The name of a Company may be considered 


P e 

as a singular or plural depending on the point : od 

of view of the writer. In cases where the plural 0 Z } 6 SS 
form is used, as in the case of ‘‘ Smith, Higginson, 

Contractors’,’’ the plural should be used. In 9 


cases where the plural term that indicates the 
occupation of the persons forming the firm is 


omitted it is understood, and therefore, the verb 
should be in the plural. pé Trmanen ar ware 


When the firm name is one like ‘‘The Southern | 
Cotton Oil Company,’’ which indicates a concern | 


i 

op a Magda ee RATE re es ee 
Biot Cent Ui far te Betta el Let Ee eR ae ee 

# m™m 9 S1ISts 
: and, Jones Yamalies and ‘possibly “other ‘sock: Here is sturdy hardware with an air of the hammer and the 
eee OF tie pital fa gech cases. Ib exvlainad forge. These pieces have all the texture and rugged charm of 
ey  coutiored Be con euames wrought iron, combined with the time-defying permanence of 
MUM de the Costpeny te commited Gertie os solid bronze. Most important, they will never discolor wood-  ° 
ee re eee, ree tncteteaie—the work, because white bronze in this forge finish is rustless, ab- 
a Surer, manager, stockholders, ete. solutely. They will continue to operate smoothly, quietly, and 
; ER EE A ee a ee certainly. By Sargent standards all moving parts are care- 
ee rere ous caning 32 fee fully machined and exactly fitted to insure long wear and 

ee an et he perfect action. The Sargent cylinder locks give true protection. 


. apostrophe and s, except when the following words . “ ye 
_ begin with a sibilant sound. When we speak of Write for our free booklet, “Hardware for Utility and 
a fox’ skin, we do not write foxes or foxr’s but : ye . : : . 
for’ skin, because the next word, skin, begins Ornamentation,” illustrating the Sargent designs. From it, with 
with a sibilant sound. Therefore, the name cited, . . . . 
Girauz, takes an apostrophe and an s in any your architect, choose pieces suited to your particular house. 
sentence in which the word following it does not 
begin with a sibilant sound. Sargent & Company, 40 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 


sae Ff 


tomato, both a fruit and a vegetable.—‘‘ A. 
P.,” Berlin, Germany.—The New Sranparp 
Dictionary defines tomato as ‘‘the pulpy edible 
fruit of a oe of the family Solanacez, or the 
plant itself. The fruit, whichis a flattened 
globular berry, but sometimes pear-shaped, usually 
red when ripe, is highly esteemed as a whole- 
some and nutritious vegetable. Its use for food in 
the United States began about the year 1830. 
The plant is of South American origin. ... Be- 
fore it became commonly used as a vegetable, it 
was called love-apple.”’ 

On page 987 of this work, we read: ‘‘ Fruits 
may be classified as (1) fleshy, including berries, 
gourds, melons, oranges, apples, etc.; (2) drupace- 
ous, such as contain stones, as the peach, cherry, 
and plum; (3) dry, including nuts, capsules, 
achenia, follicles, legumes, etc.’’ 

Originally the word fruit designated vegetable 
products in general, and Dr. Henry Bradley has 
: eo the following from a manuscript that 


“CPs 


Na 


Ds ed) eh 
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ie 


ates from about 1175: ‘‘Me sawedh sed on 
ane time and gederedh the frut on odhertime."’ 
Popularly the word fruit embraces certain 
; vegetable products that resemble fruits in their 
qualities, as the stalks of rhubarb, and according 
7 to the New Sranparp Dictionary the word 
became restricted to edible products of plants, 
including all grains. A fruit is now generally 
understood to be a fleshy and juicy product of 
some plant, usually tree or shrub (and nearly 
always containing the seed), which, when ripe is 
§ edible without cooking, and adapted for use as a 
dessert rather than as a salad. 
In botany, the fruit of a flowering plant is the 
matured seed-vessel and its contents, together 
with such accessory parts as become finally in- 


ee ene He Bey panics These new Sargent “Catalonia” pieces are doorknob, No. 1620cK, for interior use.) 
fea, ete, buat all betuiea, mite, graing, beans, of solid white bronze, shaped and finishedin — The popular lever handle with cylinder lock 
peas, pumpkins, squashes, cucumbers, and melons, resemblance of hand-forged wrought iron. and the H and L hinge plates excel for 
as Ne = ie gar 8 the eoerein gies bape 5 dp The entrance handle (ask for No. 2661cK) homes built in the Early American manner. 
Podtcts hee os ease eee ci | has a thumb-latch, and connects directly The strap hinge plate and the knocker are a 

A vegetable, in the popular sense, is any part of with the Sargent cylinder lock. The door- delightful finishing touch to entrance door- 
a herbaceous plant, commonly used for culinary knob (No. 1621CK) has an appropriate ways; ask for Sargent door knocker No. 
purposes, and may consist of a root, as in. the beet escutcheon and keyplate. (There is another 5K, strap hinge plate No. 30K. 


and turnip; the stem, as in asparagus, celery, and 
rhubarb; a tuber, or underground stem, as in the 
potato or the Jerusalem artichoke; the foliage, as 


in the artichoke, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, and 
spinach; or of that which is botanically the fruit 
as in the tomato, bean, pea, and eggplant. Thus, 


pc Lom ato is eaee a ral and a tye “semua - 
table use, and in the garden and market, i 
‘ranks only as a vegetable. LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


THE + SPICE °* OF ~ Etre 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Teething Pains?—His automobile bit a 
telegraph pole.— Hartford (Conn.) Times. 


Success Talk.—Our idea of high-pres- 
sure salesmanship is selling Senator Heflin 
a brown derby.—J/ udge. 


Too Large for the Shelf.— 
SECOND PLACE MANTEL URGED 
FOR PERSHING 
— Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 


must 
myself 


Outclassed. — PreacHEer — “You 
conquer yourself. I conquered 
when I was about your 
age.” 

Jones — “Well, you 
see, parson, I’m a harder 
man to lick than you 
are.’’— Life. 


Age of Miracles.—The 
report which is uncon- 
firmed, and, therefore, 
unworthy of too much 
eredence, says that the 
plane came down in open 
water at a spot where 
some of the members 
of Nobile’s party were 
marching. — New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Metaphysical Problem. 
—The doctor entered his 
reception room and found 
a typical old maid and a 
hard-boiled gentleman 
awaiting his ministra- 
tions. 

Turning to his atten- 
dant, the physician 
asked, ‘‘Which came first—the hen or the 
yegg?”’—Judge. 


Better Stick to Spinach.— 
WATCH THE EFFECTS OF FEEDING 
ON BABIES 
By ROYAL S. COPELAND, M. D. 
United States Senator from New York 
—Portsmouth (Ohio) paper. 


Wrestling Match.— ; 
And from the depths of the sedan 
There came a muffled curse 
He was trying to fold a road-map 
Same as it was at first. 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


Twin Methuselahs.—Plattsmouth, Neb., 
May 4.—(A.P.)—The bodies of a young 
woman and two 701-year-old: men, each 
with a bullet drilled through the left 
temple, were found Friday night by the 
woman’s husband.— Billings (Mont.) Ga- 
zetle. pean NS. 

Loquacious Cal.—As President Coolidge 
contemplated the state of the nation and 
the state of his own health to-day he was 
moved to joke with the reporters. . . . 

“T’ve had a lot of raspberries before,”’ 
said the President with a smile, ‘but 
these are the best I ever had.” 

Further, in explaining why he had post- 


Knew What To Do.— 
YOUTH, KILLED, DIES 
— Head-line in a North Dakota paper. 


’ Artistic Endeavor. — DauautTmrR — “‘Say, 
go easier with that duster, mother— I’m 
trying to blow smoke rings.”’—Judge. 


Obliging Stranger.—Jewelry worth sev- 
eral hundreds of pounds was stolen from 
the window of a jeweler’s shop at South- 
ampton on Thursday night. In the window 
was a notice reading: ‘Goods must be 
cleared.”’—London Morning Post. 


First Boy: “‘Isn’t it cold in here?’”” 
Sreconp Boy: “Yes, I wouldn’t have come in if mother hadn’t told me not to!” 


—The Passing Show (London). 


Poachers Beware!—There will be no 
open season on prairie chickens and the 
season on all other upland game girls is 
elosed.—Oregon Daily Journal. 


At Last, the Amphibious Auto. —Some 
time ago another car with its driver 
plunged into the basin at this point, but 
swam ashore.— New Orleans Times Pica- 
yune. 


All Explained.—‘‘Why did you tell Joe 
you married me because I’m a wonder- 
ful cook? JI can’t boil a potato!” 

“But I had to give some excuse.”— 
Hardware Age. 

Gentle as Lambs.— 

LIONS WILL FEED 

TEACHERS ABOUT 

TO QUIT SCHOOLS | 
— Dayton (O.) Journal. 


Self-Service.—‘‘Aren’t you afraid the 
birds will eat your seeds? You ought to 
put up a scarecrow.” 

“Oh, it’s not worth it. There’s always 
one of us in the garden.’’— London Answers. 


Save the Pieces.— 
AYNSLEYS FINEST 
CUPS AND SAUCERS 
Only a Few Left Now and They are All 


poned a focal sightseeing trip he said:|Smashed to the Very Limit for the Final 


ffi ffi ffi ffi ffi ffi. 
— New York. Herald Tribune. 


Days of this Great Sale. 
—Adina Vernon (B. C.) paper. 


Somebody’s Darling —FOUND — Bos- 
ton female, 1 bad eye, she’s old.—Ad in 
the Denver Post. 


Balky at the Post Hrten—‘‘So Peggy’s 
new boy’s a Scotchman? How does he 
treat her?” 

Maset—“Very reluctantly, I believe.” — 
—Sydney (Australia) Bulletin. 


Leading a Double Life.—Tho retired 
now from active mission work, he is ‘“doing 
the work of the Lord on the side” while 
following his earlier and more respectable 
trade as a boss brick- 
layer.— Washington Star. 


Budding Barrymore.— 
Sue—‘‘I’msure I’ve seen 
your picture somewhere. 
Aren’t you in the moy- ~ 
ies?” 

He—“‘Well, not yet. 
But I pose for eye- 
glass ads.”’— New York 
World. 


Mysterious Climate.— 
You will remember that 
it was yellow fever that 
prevented the French ~ 
engineers from building 
the Panama Canal, as 
for every 100 people liy- — 
ing in this zone 170 to. 
350 died each year from ~ 
yellow fever. — Medical 
column in a Waterbury 
(Conn.) paper. 


Leashed and Muzzled. 
—Sending in a sign he 
saw near Allenburg, Ontario: 

DANGER! 
HOT DOGS AHEAD. 

Wandering Willie says they don’t bite— 
unless one puts too much mustard on 
them.— Buffalo Evening News. 


Rounding ’em Up.—I take this method 
of soliciting your vote for the office of 
constable. I have been in the mule busi- 
ness in Bartlett for many years, and am 
experienced in the work that I am asking _ 
the voters for.—Granger (Tex.) paper. 


Not Exclusive Enough.—Ciry Urcuin 
(in the country for the first time)—‘‘This 
is just like grass, ain’t it?” . 

Lirriy Frrpnp—'‘‘ Why, it is grass, Chim- 
mie.”’ : 

Urncuin—“No, it ain’t, cos yer don’t have | 
to keep off it.”— Hardware Age. 


True Affinities.— 
DrPass-KEry 

An announcement received from Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Hamilton DePass of 
Jacksonville, Florida, is the engagement of — 
their sister, Miss Isabel Foster DePass to — 
James Turner Key of Columbia, —Colum- 
bia (S. C.) State. 


GaLrE-BREESE 
Zona Gale is now the wife of Wihium 
Breese. Weather prediction: 
eyclones around the house —Omaha Bee- 
News. : 


Little -— 


